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Buy Early LOTZ 
Bee Supplies! 


This Y 
IS ear LET THIS BE YOUR LEADER 


rh 

Let us quote you Root’s 1940 THROUGH 1940! 
prices on bee supplies. Get ready for 
the new season now. Quantity rates on 
the larger orders. Beeswax wanted for 
cash or trade 


Michigan 
Honey 














For over 40 years the name 
of Lotz has meant dependable 
values and reliable service for 
Beekeepers everywhere. Let us 
be your guide in meeting your 
beekeeping needs. 

A complete line of bee sup- 
plies will be found in our new 
1940 catalog, which is now 





We can supply you with the best : : : 

grade of Michigan White Extracted available for you. If you are | 
one mcke e gallo cans | eas ° - 

| orn mi gpl. Ag Po ene not on our Mailing List, write 


for your free copy at once! 


M.H.Hunt & Son 


Lansing, Michigan 
AMM 


August Lotz Company 
Boyd, Wisconsin 
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| PATENTS & TRADEMARKS 
3 Williamson & Walton 
Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 





Bee SUPPLIES 


New York Beeswax 
12 W.2ist St. | Wanted 


We pay the highest prices for 


24-hour | good yellow beeswax. 


Write for prices and tags. 


. 
er V 1ce We also have some openings for Bee 


keepers who wish to become Dealers 
| Write for Particulars 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co. 
The A. I. Root Co. Falconer, N.Y. 
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FINEST ITALIAN 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


A Large Supply—Fast Service—Full Weight— 
Prices Right—Get Circular. 


HOLDER APIARIES 


CITRONELLE, ALABAMA 











Rosedale Winged Comb Supports 
AND TIME SAVERS 
MAKE RADIAL EXTRACTING FOOL PROOF 


A Michigan beekeeper installed Wings in a 30-frame 
Radial, reducing the extracting time from 15 to 5 and in 
a 50-frame from 20 to 10 minutes. 

Comb Breakage was eliminated in speedy extracting 
with inexperienced help and little supervision. Combs 
dropped on the floor, without bottom and end bars were 
extracted. 

The Construction is such that the more centrifugal force, 
the more supporting pressure on the surface of the combs. 
Send for a special circular. 


A.G. Woodman Co.,Grand Rapids, Mich.,U. S.A. 






































ROOT SERVICE To New York State 


From CHICAGO} || Becteseer= 


er A Word to the Wise 


All indications point to higher prices 


e . 
Fort Now is the time to get your beekeeping 
om 
Ine een equipment for next season. 


with hearty geod wishes to off car bes Send us a list of your requirements for 
e s s S ¢ , 7 ry 
keeping friends. We think this New Year QUALITY Ba “‘_ 7. - = 4 
and the years yoo qorg much brighter CO FOUNDATION both Single-Ply and 
than — ey a een. THREE-PLY during the winter months. 
emand is eas 
Prices are advancing If you have BEESWAX and _ 0need 


Present honey stocks seem likely to 


foundation, let us know how much wax 
clean up in season. you have and what foundation you will 


Plan for some better years ahead need. We have a SPECIAL PLAN 


that 
in beekeeping. will SAVE YOU MONEY. 
Root Quality Supplies serve long-time needs 
well. Just a small difference in cost gets Don’t Delay—Write Today 
you the best, Buy quality cheapest in 
Root Quality. 
Let us see your list of supplies needed. if 
We are glad to give quotation with no A. I. Root Co. oO Syracuse 


obligation on your part. 


Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 
eee 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
224 West Huron Street Serves You Best 


Chicago, Illinois 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT ment very light. Sales by beekeepers in 
Information from Producing Areas (last ton lots or more, delivered Bay Cities— 


half of December). 


Points: Southern California 

Fairly warm weather has prevailed, with 
some cloudiness and a slight amount of 
precipitation. The main winter rains have 
not yet come and as practically no rains 
have fallen since September plants are in 
serious need of a great deal of moisture. 
In irrigated sections bees are working on 
eucalyptus, which is blooming heavily, 
and bees are gathering pollen from mus- 
tard cover crop. A light migratory move- 
ment to this area is reported on the part 
of beekeepers who hope to increase their 
stores on eucalyptus. There is practically 
no activity among bees in the hill terri- 
tory. Colonies along the Southern coast 
are often weak in numbers of bees and in 
stores and many colonies have died of 
starvation. Honey has been in very slow 
demand. The has been generally 


California 


market 
steady, except that Sage-Buckwheat weak- 
ened slightly during late December. Cali- 
fornia beekeepers are not inclined to sell 
freely at prevailing prices. Sales by bee- 
keepers in ton lots or more at Southern 
California delivery points—-Sage-Buck- 
wheat, Light Amber to Extra Light Amber 
$5.00-5.50 per case of 120 pounds, Amber 
$5.00 per case; Orange, Extra White 6'2c 
per lb. White 6-6'4c, few higher, Extra 
Light Amber 5%4c per lb. Beeswax is 
steady at 19-20c per Ilb., with few best 
lots of bright capping wax bringing 21- 
22c per lb. delivered Los Angeles 
Imperial Valley—It has recently 
cooler than normal and bees have been 
confined to the hives much of the time 
Very few sales reported of Light Amber to 


been 


Extra Light Amber Alfalfa at $5.40 per 
case of 120 pounds, f.o.b. shipping points. 

Central California—Several periods of 
cloudy weather have occurred, with scat- 


tered rains over the upper portion of the 


area. Heavy rains would be welcome to 
break the prolonged dry period. Nectar 
sources have been almost eliminated by 
heavy frosts and the lack of rainfall. Due 
to the warm weather bees are consuming 
stores rapidly. Considerable fog reported 


along the coast, which has helped to keep 
bees dormant. Bee clusters are said to be 
smaller than usual. Little activity reported 
with few dealers adding to their stocks 
at this season of the year. However, Bay 
City buyers have so reduced their supplies 
that a more active buying market is an- 
ticipated after the first of the year. Sever- 


al fair-sized lots of honey and beeswax 
remain in beekeepers’ hands. The market 
level was fairly steady, with the move- 


Light Amber to Extra Light Amber Alfalfa 
$5.15-5.25 per case of 120 pounds, few lots 
$5.40 per case; Extra Light Amber to White 
Bean $5.50 per case; Light Amber Mixed 
Flowers 4-4!2 per Ib. Sales delivered Los 
Angeles—Extra Light Amber Cotton—Al- 
falfa $4.75-5.00 per case of 120 pounds. 
Northern California Light rains oc- 
curred over most of the area, but as less 
than one inch of precipitation has fallen 
so far this season, compared with the nor- 
mal of four to five inches, moisture is 
still critically short. No annual vegetation 
has started to date except under irriga- 
tion. Snow in the Sierra Nevadas is also 
reported very short, with practically none 
under the 6,000-foot elevation. The dock 
strike has interferred with shipments from 
the Bay Cities to the East Coast or for ex- 


port, and has contributed to the market 
quietness. Light trading reported, with 
price changes slight. Sales by beekeepers 


in ton lots or more, delivered Bay Cities 
Star Thistle, Extra Light Amber to White 
5-51c per Ib.; Light Amber to Extra Light 
Amber Alfalfa $5.10-5.25 per case of 120 
pounds; Light Amber Mixed Flowers 4-4!5c 
per lb.; delivered other Northern California 
points—Star Thistle, Extra Light Amber 
41!14,c, Light Amber 4!4c; Alfalfa Sweetclo- 
ver, Extra Light Amber 41!2c, Light Amber 
4'40c. 

The market for beeswax has been quiet, 
with practically no movement. The mar- 
ket level is reported nominally unchanged 
at 19-20c per lb. delivered Bay Cities. 


Pacific Northwest: West of Cascades 
Considerable rain has fallen, and in some 
sections the rainfall has been heavy, but 
precipitation for the season is still light, 
being more than five inches short of nor- 
mal in the Portland area since the first 


of September. Although temperatures have 
been generally above normal there were 
two nights of heavy frosts which have af- 
fected honey plants from which bees *‘.ave 
been gathering pollen. Clovers and vetches 
in the Willamette Valley are in fine condi- 


tion, but acreage is below normal, due 
partly to the high price of alsike seed 
Dandelions are still in bloom in western 


Oregon and bees have had little chance to 
fly. Feeding has already been done in some 
yards where colonies were running short 
of stores. The market has been inactive, 
with nominal prices about unchanged, 
ranging 5'2-6c per lb. for Light Amber 
Fireweed delivered Seattle, and 5'!2c per 
lb. delivered Portland. Extra Light Amber 
to White Clover 5'2c per lb. delivered Bay 

sales Light Amber 


Cities, California. Few 
Vetch 60's 7c per lb. f.o.b., small pails 8c 





A type of package 


ed for It 


that would reduce 


SUPERSEDURE 


Here’s 


The 


Answer: 


PUETT’S SPECIAL LOOSE-QUEEN PACKAGE 


2-lb. Loose-queen Pkg., $2.60 
3-lb. Loose queen Pkg., $3.30 


) 


2.1b. Caged-queen Pkg., $2.4 
3-lb. Caged-queen Pkg., $3.1 


0 


Write for descriptive booklet and literature. It’s free, 


The Puett Company, Hahira, Ga. 
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per lb. No. 1 White Vetch comb, $3.60 per 
case. Beeswax market steady and demand 
good, with beekeepers receiving 19-2lc per 
lb. cash, 20-21c in trade delivered Portland. 


East of Cascades—Rain or snow have 
fallen over the area, but snow cover is 
generally either light or missing except 


in the mountains. The fall of rain and snow 
for the season to date is far below nor- 
mal. Nights have been cool. Bees have been 


able to fly frequently and though they 
have consumed more honey to date than 
normal, those with adequate stores will 


be in excellent shape in the spring. Stores 
in poison districts are often light. One 
thousand colonies of bees reported moved 
from Wallowa County to California be- 
cause of too much summer frost in that 
area. Sales have been light since Thanks- 
giving, due partly to the competition of 
lower-priced honey from California. Ton 
lots of White Sweetclover—Alfalfa have 
sold at 5!4-5!2c per Ib., some sales White 
to Light Amber, case to ton lots 4-4!2c per 
lb., small pails 6-8c per lIb.; other sales 
reported Extra Light Amber, case lots 6'4c, 
small pails 7!4c per lb. Fancy White Sweet- 
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clover-Alfalfa comb, $3.35 per case. Bees- 
wax, 18c per lb. cash, 20c in trade. 
SUMMARY—The abnormally mild weath- 
er, which had persisted for many weeks, 
shifted abruptly to much colder weather 
during the latter portion of the period, and 
temperatures of zero or below occurred 
over the Northern Plains, the Mountain 
States and the Northeast. Moderate to gen- 
erous precipitation fell over large areas 
that had been dry for many weeks some- 
what relieving the concern of beekeepers 
regarding next year’s nectar flow. Fre- 
quently, however, the previous drouth had 
been so severe that very much more pre- 
cipitation will be necessary to insure a 
nectar flow next season and in many areas 


this year’s seedings have been killed. 
Snow cover is rarely heavy. The long-con- 
tinued mild weather that enabled bees to 


fly, in many cases until practically Christ- 


mas, resulted in heavy consumption of 
stores, and many commercial beekeepers 
believe that it will be necessary for them 


to feed earlier than they had anticipated. 
So far, however, the winter has been al- 
most ideal for the wintering of bees. 





Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


Early in January we sent the following questions to honey producers 1. What pe 
cent of the honey produced in your locality has already left the hands of the producers? 
Give answer in per cent. 2. At what price has honey been sold or contracted for, if any, 


in large lots (carload or less) in your locality during the past month for (a) extracted 


per pound? (b) comb honey, Fancy and 


No. 


1, per case? 3. What are prices when sold 


to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted honey in 5 Ib. pails, or other retail packages in 


terms of 5 lb. pails? (b) comb honey, 


Fancy and No. 1, \ 
price to consumers in your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5 lb. pails 
packages in terms of 5 Ib. pails? (b) comb honey, Fancy and No. 1, 


What is the retail 
or other retail 
How 


per case? 4. 


per section? 5. 


is honey now moving on the market in your locality? Give answer in one word, as slow, 
fair or rapid. 6. How does the number of colonies to be wintered in your locality com- 
pare with that of last year? Give answer in per cent. 7. What is your estimate of pros- 
pects for a normal honey crop in 1940, considering the present condition of the bees and 


the honey plants? Give answer in per cent of average crop for your locality. The 
answers received ar tabulated as follows: 
1.- 2. 3. - 3. 6. 1 F 
Per To Colo. Est 
cent Large Lots To Grocers Consumers Move- Win- 1940 
State Name Sold Ex. Comb Ex. Comb Ex. Comb ment tered crop 
SE-Ala. (H. C. Short) .60 25 #£Fair 100 100 
S-Ala. (J. C. Dickman) 40 50 Fair 100 100 
B. C. (A. W. Finlay) 90 .09 65 85 Fair 100 100 
S-Calif. (L. L. Andrews) 99 54 .20 Fair 90 40 
E-Conn. (Allen Latham) 55 75 >.00 1.00 .28 Fair 100 150 
S-Fla. (C. C. Cook) .04 a5 50 Slow 125 100 
SE-Ga. (J. J. Wilder) 80 .0514 50 65 Slow 115 100 
NC-Ills. (A. L. Kildow) 90 .04 3.00 50 3.50 .60 15 Fair 90 80 
S-IIls. (Carl E. Killion) 75 .07 45 3.25 62 .20 Fair 100 85 
NW-Ind. (E. S. Miller) 65 50 3.00 65 15 Fair 90 75 
W-Iowa (E. G. Brown) 95 49 Rapid 100 100 
N-Me. (O. B. Griffin) 90 4.75 30 Slow 100 100 
N-Mich. (Ira D. Bartlett) 50 40 3.00 49 18 Slow 100 100 
C-Mich. (E. D. Townsend) 80 .06 Slow 110 70 
W-Minn. (B. L. Morehouse) 70 .05'4 42 55 18 Fair 105 70 
S-Minn. (J. F. Garner) 75 .05 45 3.90 .55 18 Slow 120 100 
C-Nebr. (J. H. Wagner) 40 .0515 2.35 37 2.80 42 15 Slow 50 50 
W-Nev. (Geo. G. Schweis) 50 30 3.25 .45 .20 Slow 100 50 
W-N. M. (C. A. Baltzley) 90 55 3.40 .70 23 Slow 75 100 
NW-N. Y. (Geo. B. Howe) 50 50 65 20 Fair 100 
C-N. Y. (F. W. Lesser) 0615 3.50 49 4.00 .60 20 = «Fair 75 75 
NW-N.C. (C. S. Baumgarner) 100 75 90 25 Slow 100 100 
E-N. D. (M. W. Cousineau) 90 .05 35 49 Rapid 90 90 
C-Ohio (R. D. Hiatt) 50 .06 48 65 19 Fair 115 80 
W-Ore. (H. A. Scullen) 50 38 47 15 Slow 100 90 
C-Pa. (Harry Beaver) 50 3.25 .65 18 Fair 100 
SE-Pa. (D. C. Gilham) 25 .70 4.25 1.00 .25 Fair 95 90 
SE-S. D. (J. F. Norgren) 60 .05 42 2.80 50 15 Fair 110 95 
C-Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan) 100 75 20 =«=Fair 90 90 
C-Texas (T. A. Bowden) 75 45 55 Fair 100 100 
S-Texas (H. B. Parks) 90 0514 48 .60 Fair 94 85 
N-Utah (W. H. Hendricks) 43 48 Fair 90 
S-Va. (T. C. Asher) 90 50 3.75 .70 20 Fair 95 100 
SC-Wash. (Chas. Higgins) 50 .05 34 3.60 .45 20 Fair 120 80 
N-W. Va. (W. C. Griffith) 100 50 19 Slow 50 50 
SE-Wisc. (N. E. France) 75 45 20 Slow 90 75 
W-Wisc. (E. H. Hanselman) 25 3.50 50 15 Slow 90 80 
N-Wyo. (Earl C. Reed) 75 45 55 Siow 100 50 
“~ 
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A SECTION OF OUR WOOD-WORKING FACTORY 


Pictured here is one part of our bee hive factory showing our men handling 
the lumber, cutting the lumber into the proper lengths, cut lengths on trucks, 
end bars for frames being manufactured, and a truckload of end bars. We do 
the job complete, right here, and selling direct to you beekeepers saves you 
the dealer’s profit. Having the finest machinery, skilled workmen anc in- 
ea we are now manufacturing bee supplies that are the envy of the 
industry. 


OUR 1940 CATALOG WILL SURPRISE YOU. Write for your free copy. 


The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies. 








2Y ears $1.50 


American Bee Journal — monthly: published 
and edited by beekeepers for beekeepers. Full 
of pictures and tips on care of bees and sell- 
ing of honey. 

—SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


$1.00 a year, 2 years $1.50 in U. S. and Can- 
ada. Combined with Gleanings in Bee Culture, 
both magazines, ONE YEAR, $1.60. This offer 
good only in the United States. Address— 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 
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0 Muth’s 


Bee Suppues 


Norfolk, Va. Save 30% 


516 Main St. 1940 Catalog 


Catalog Ready For Mailing 
February Ist. 








Fine Stock of Bee Supplies 


Get our 1940 prices 


on your requirements. If you are not on our mailing 


list, write today. 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 


229 Walnut Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Larger improved quarters with 
plenty of free parking space on 
Plume Street. 


The A. I. Root Company 


Phone 21750 
































METAL 
ROOFS 


Look better, last loager, 
tless Protection fro \Y/ \Y/ 
ys Lightning, wind ont ax : orked | nto 
weather. Send roof measure- 
ments today for money-saving | Muth S Hercules 
price, freight paid. Ask for Catalog 89-G. 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. Foundation 


233-283 BUTLER ST. CINCINNATI. OHIO 













Lowest Price in History 
Plain Medium Brood, 100 Ib. lots or 





THE BEE WORLD—The leading journal in more 10c per pound. 
Great Britain and the only international bee Write for prices. 
review in existence. Specializes in the world's 
news in both science and practice of apicul THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 
ture Specimen copy post free 12 cents 9 
stamps Membership in the Club, including 229 Walnut Street 
subscription to the paper, 10/6. The Apis Club, Cincinnati, Ohio 








L, Illingsworth, The Way's End, Foxton, 
Royston, Herts, England 





| 
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Are You Losing ‘Beeswax? 


We render old combs, cappings and slumgum for beekeepers. Our steam wax 
presses get every available ounce of wax out of this material. 

If you are rendering your own or having this work done elsewhere, give us a 
chance to show you what we can do. We specialize on SLUMGUM from presses 
that are not operated under water. We often get from 10 to 40 per cent wax trom 
such materiai. 

Send for our terms. Ship us your BEESWAX. Prices are higher. 


DADANT & SONS, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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Years of Experience 


are required for successful comb 
foundation manufacture 


Dadant’s Foundation is the result of more than sixty years 

of careful study and experiment. Four generations of the 

Dadant family have made the manufacture of comb foun- 
dation their SPECIALTY. 


Dadant’s Foundation 


. Costs less to assemble 

. Sets up rapidly when most needed 

. Hauls distances without damage 

. Produces few drones 

. Permits free and easy comb handling 
. Makes full brood combs 

. Provides for safe moving of colonies 


Enables drawn combs to be speedily extracted 


owonaurt WN = 


. Gives combs with extra long life 





Therefore, when you buy your foundation, con- 
sider what these features will mean to you 


Dadant & Sons, Manufacturers 
Hamilton, Illinois 


























We buy BEESWAX both for cash and trade, Write for prices. 
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The Beginning Beekeeper 
Grant D. Morse 


He Gets More Satisfaction and Thrill Out of His First Colonies 


Than Most Other Hobbyists Do from Chickens, 
Rabbits, Pigeons or Dogs 


The beginning beekeeper usually 
needs more information and guid- 
ance than most hobbyists if he is to 
make a success of his new venture. 

What are some of the factors that 
contribute to making an investment 
in bees turn out favorably? In order 
to keep details clearly outlined, Pll 
treat them under three main heads: 
first, the bees; second, the equip- 
ment; third, manipulating the colony. 

Starting with Good Bees 

If possible, get started with the 
right bees. By this I mean begin with 
the best queens. If possible, buy your 
queens from a breeder whose reputa- 
tion is beyond question. 

You can secure your first bees in 
any one of several satisfactory ways: 
catch or purchase a swarm; get your 
bees out of a bee tree; buy a colony 
from a neighbor or send for a pack- 
age. The last is in many ways the 
most satisfactory for it enables you 
to start when you are ready with the 
right equipment, assures you of a 
force of young bees free from disease 
and of a queen well bred and care- 
fully selected by a breeder of recog- 
nized ability. I fully believe most 
shippers give as careful attention to 
the quality of one or two packages 
as to an order for a hundred. 

When the package arrives, feed the 
bees through the wire screen by 
sprinkling or brushing on it a luke 
warm syrup made of two parts of 
pure cane sugar to one part of water. 
In mixing the syrup, first boil the 


water, then, after removing the wa- 
ter from the fire, stir in the sugar 
until it is entirely dissolved. After 
feeding the bees all the syrup they 
will take, store them in a moderately 
cool dark place until near dark, or 
very early morning. 

If the bees are installed in the hive 
at one of the hours suggested, they 
will be more docile, will fly less, 
and fewer will be lost. If they have 
been fed just before installation, 
they will be gentle, and if care is 
used not to hurt or squeeze one of 
them, will usually not sting. A good 
procedure to follow is to remove half 
the frames, gently shake out two- 
thirds or more of the bees into the 
hive, then pull out the queen cage, 
remove the cardboard from the sug- 
ar-candy hole of the cage and sus- 
pend the cage between the center 
frames, about one-half of the way to 
the bottom of the frames. The two 
frames between which the cage is 
suspended should be pushed far 
enough apart so the cage is exposed 
on its two widest sides to the bees. 
This gives more bees contact with 
the queen before her release, thus 
reducing the likelihood of her not be- 
ing accepted. Next, the cage with the 
bees that have not been shaken out 
should be placed in the space left 
vacant by the removal of half the 
frames. This should be laid on its 
side with the hole toward the frames. 

If the beginner wishes to have his 
new colony build up to full strength 
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the first year, a two or three pound 
package should be used. Under ex- 
tremely favorable conditions a one- 
pound package will often do very 
well. 

Where the beginner prefers to pur- 
chase a colony from a neighbor and 
desires to break this up and begin 
one or more new colonies, the de- 
sired number of queens may be or- 
dered from a queen breeder. This is 
a splendid way to start new colonies. 
If the season is pretty well advanced, 
and the colony you purchase has 
plenty of brood, two, and sometimes 
even three, additional colonies in the 
form of small nuclei may be started 
from the one old colony. Each new 
colony should be given at least one 
frame in which there is brood. More 
is desirable, but not necessary, and 
additional frames with bees are es- 
sential. If a frarne or more of honey 
is available this should be given; this 
will help greatly. If honey is not 
available, the nucleus should be fed 
at least one five-pound pail of sugar 
syrup. But feeding must be done with 
vare, especially if the nucleus is 
started when there is not a strong 
honey flow in progress. By this, I 
mean all parts of the hive must be 
bee tight 

With this method of starting a col- 
ony, too, the queen cage should be 
introduced between the center 
frames in the midst of the bees, and 
about seven days allowed for her re- 
lease before the colony is disturbed 
at all for examination. Even then not 
much smoke should be used and the 
examination should be only exten- 
sive enough to enable the owner to 
determine if the queen is released 
and laying. 

_ The Right Kind of Equipment 

Please accept it in good faith from 
one who has tried almost everything 
from good to bad equipment that the 
only kind to use, certainly for a be- 
ginner, is first class materials, pre- 
ferably new. A whole book could be 
written on this phase of the bee- 
keeping werk 

In starting new colonies it is pre- 
ferable to have four or more drawn 
combs to use in each nucleus. Four 
are enough, especially if you have to 
purchase combs at what they are 
really worth. Frames with founda- 
tion can be used to fill out the hive, 
but starting a new colony without 
the help of four drawn combs neces- 
sitates feeding heavily unless the 
nucleus is very strong at the start 
and makes its beginning as a unit 
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during a heavy honey flow. It will 
pay you to buy the four frames of 
drawn comb, if the price is reasona- 
ble (40 cents or less per frame) from 
a neighbor. Be sure, of course, to get 
combs rather free from drone comb, 
and well wired. As in getting started 
in anything else, if you can buy from 
a man you can trust, so much the 
better. But don’t expect to get his 
wares for nothing. He knows what 
they are worth, and can’t be expect- 
ed to give them away to a potential 
competitor—even a friendly one. 

If you are tempted to skimp on 
anything, skimp on something be- 
sides the frames and wax foundation. 
The frame and the wax foundation 
determine whether the strength and 
efforts of the queen and bees are to 
be spent in producing worker bees 
or drones. Drones are expensive 
luxuries. Most colonies have a hun- 
dred for everyone that is desirable. 

The hive should be painted, too, 
as a protection against weather. In 
my opinion anyone who can’t afford 
to paint his hives can’t afford to 
purchase hives. 

The Technique of Manipulation 

This discussion must acknowledge- 
ly be brief. At least a volume might 
be required for a full study of ma- 
nipulation of nuclei. 

First of all, in dealing with nucle., 
the beginner must remember that the 
nucleus is a beginner, too. It lacks 
strength. Naturally then it must be 
protected from neighboring colonies. 
You may not think there are any 
such, but do not be too complacent. 
As a precaution, use an entrance 
block for the first few days with a 
passageway only large enough for 
about one bee at a time. Later, a 
little larger entrance may be given. 
In starting a nucleus with bees and 
frames from a parent colony (pur- 
chased perhaps from a neighbor), 
close the entrance entirely. Stuff fine 
pieces of grass into the one beeway 
in the entrance block and let the bees 
gnaw their way out. Put the grass in 
tight enough so it will take them two 
or three days at least to work their 
way out. If by chance you get so im- 
patient you simply can’t wait for 
them to gnaw their way out, take 
the grass away only after dark, and 
then not before two days have 
elapsed. By this time most of the old 
bees in the nucleus will love their 
new home enough to stay. 

Keep your bee fever down enough 
to prevent your looking into the 
nucleus before seven days, and then 
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don’t open the hive more than once 
a week thereafter. In fact, the less 
frequently you open the hive, the 
better probably. 

When seven days are up and an 

examination reveals the new queen 
is released and laying, the queen cage 
should be removed. If a piece of 
comb has been built between these 
two frames, carefully cut it away and 
remove it, being careful to see that 
the queen is not on it when you take 
it out. At this time the hive should 
contain the standard number of 
frames. (Sometimes it is necessary 
to remove one frame in order to 
make room for inserting the queen 
cage the broad way.) 
_ If your nucleus builds up rapidly, 
do not wait too long before providing 
a super for the storing of a surplus. 
That surplus is what you are after. 
Don’t be satisfied unless you get it! 

In working with bees always wear 
a veil. (Gloves, too, if you feel you 
need them). There is little sense in 
getting stung. The fellows who tell 
you they never wear a veil are usu- 
ally men who never handle bees, ex- 
cept for hiving a swarm or two. 
(Swarming bees seldom sting.) Be- 
fore you attempt to open the hive, 
blow two or three small puffs of 
smoke into the entrance. This gets 
smoke into the eyes of the guards. 
They’re the ones who do-most of the 
stinging when a hive is first touched. 
Then, as you insert your hive tool 
under the inner cover to pry it off, 
blow a few small puffs of smoke in 
the crack, not too much, but enough 
to quiet the bees on the frames. 
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Make it a practice to keep the 
smoker close at hand as you work, 
then if the bees become angry a lit- 
tle smoke may be used to quiet them. 

Experience will teach you how to 
handle frames. But for the beginner 
it is well to remember that it is saf- 
est to remove first one of the frames 
near the side of the hive. There will 
be few bees on this frame, and its 
removal will make taking the others 
out possible without crushing bees 
between the frames. As soon as one 
bee is crushed, the others seem to 
know and to resent it. Stinging be- 
gins then. 

If the nucleus builds up slowly and 
you want a surplus the first year, a 
queenless package may be added. 
When fall comes be sure the colony 
has enough honey to last it through 
the winter. A colony should prefera- 
bly have 40 pounds or better for go- 
ing into the winter. 

Should your new colonies fail to 
produce a satisfactory surplus the 
first season, study the situation care- 
fully to see how you can secure a 
surplus the second season. Most bee- 
keepers are hopeful, and meanwhile 
they get plenty of valuable experi- 
ence that teaches how to secure a 
surplus honey crop with more cer- 
tainty. 

Saugerties, N. Y. 


{If full colonies or drawn combs are pur 
chased locally the buyer must be sure the 
apiary from which bees and combs are se 
cured is free from disease A certificate of 
apiary inspection and clean bill of health 
from the state apiary inspector should accom 
pany the colonies or combs purchased 


Editor. | 





A Story of Success 





Mr. and Mrs. Earl Emde, Fullerton, Calif. 


He started with nothing but now has 800 
colonies and a pretty home all paid for up 
in one of the greatest orange ranges in the 
world. He is only 28 and she 24. He is a 
good beekeeper and she a good cook as 
the senior editor can testify. With consid- 
erable difficulty we got them to pose on 
the front porch of their home overlooking 
mountain scenery and a vast orange range. 
Better not try to squat a bee yard as the 
range is fully covered with bees and bee- 
keevers. 

We really don’t know which to congrat- 
ulate the more—him or her. A good bee- 
keeper and a good cook make an ideal 
combination. 
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Sales Problems 
Solved 


L. H. Sweetser 


Satisfied Honey Customers is 
What Counts in Selling 


Edmund Varney, dean of southern 
California beekeepers, has _ just 
turned his half-century mile-stone 
of commercial honey producing in 
the fertile San Fernando Valley. I 
called on him in his homelike little 
estate near North Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, where his two sons now car- 
ry on the active operations of his 
business 

I said, ‘““Mr. Varney, your success- 
ful experience in marketing honey 
will be of interest to younger bee 
men. What do you consider the best 
way for small producers to sell their 
honey?” 

“The very best way”, he exclaimed 
at once, “is to work up a group of 
satisfied customers by furnishing 
them with only the most luscious 
product of your apiaries. Your most 
profitable business is with the retail 
purchaser. He must be satisfied so he 
will return to you, time and again, 
and recommend you to his friends. 

“The best customer is the honey 
epicure. This true honey-lover has 
learned to recognize types. When he 
finds that he can depend on you asa 
reliable grower to furnish him with 
the type of honey he demands, you 
will retain this customer for keeps. 
He’ll come miles for his favorite 
brand, knowing that his honey will 
be properly ripened, not over-heated, 
clean, and true to label.”’ 

“That's no doubt true’, I re- 
marked, “but how do you get this 
customer, at the start?” 

“There are various kinds of pub- 
licity”’, he replied. “If you live on a 
traveled road, an attractive sign or 
two are of great help. I said ‘attrac- 
tive’, and I mean it. Many small pro- 
ducers do not recognize the value of 
attractive, well-painted, and well- 
kept signs. The chalk smeared letter- 
ing on a dirty blackboard, gives the 
passer-by a mind picture of an un- 
clean, shiftlessly-kept bottling shed. 
The kind of customer you want is the 
kind who doesn’t believe that honey 
with the delicate aroma he loves can 
come from badly kept shacks. He is 
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Edmund Varney, dean of southern Cali- 
fornia beekeepers 


the fellow who knows what he wants, 
and jingles cash money for the article 
when he finds it. 

“Then, an inviting little booth .n 
front of your premises, stocked with 
alluring jars of the golden product 
of your hives, will bring many a new 
customer. No need for a permanent 
attendant; the jars behind locked 
windows, a bell for calling you from 
the house, and you have an adver- 
tisement of the best value. 

‘“‘After your trade has been worked 
up, if you should become _ over- 
stocked, just put a want ad in your 
local paper. Tell them to bring their 
own jars, which appeals to the 
thrifty housewife. This will always 
bring new trade. And your good 
product will keep the best of your 
new customers.” 

“How about marketing your prod- 
uct in stores?” 

“That is a good way to start. But 
your profit comes from your retail 
sales. When placing your jars with 
merchants, try to get the most at- 
tractive label possible, and a novel 
one which will remain in the mind of 
the purchaser. I got out a colored la- 
bel from a picture of one of my 
youngsters, a laughing three-year- 
old, attractive to any woman shop- 
per, and I called my brand ‘Honey- 

(Continued on page 117) 
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Supersedure in Package Bees 
H. J. Rahmlow 


Secretary, Wisconsin 


seekeepers’ Association 


Increase Per Colony Yield by Using Good Stock 


There have been almost as many 
reasons offered for the cause of su- 
persedure or loss of queens in pack- 
age bees as there were persons mak- 


ing them. At least, the discussions 
have made interesting reading, but 


the fact that so many reasons and 
cures are given is proof enough that 
the problem is a difficult one. 

If the cause were a simple one such 


as “manipulating the colony too 
soon after installation’, or “giving 
too many combs”, we would have 
reached the solution long ago. Not 
that improper handling might not 


have a bad effect on the bees in the 
package, but there are plenty of ex- 
perienced producers who continue to 
have trouble in spite of anything 
they have been able to do. Even the 
newest theory of “loose queens” in 
the package seems to have failed, 
judging from the reports of a number 
who have tried it. 

It is surprising that we, as bee- 
keepers, continue to advance so many 
new theories about the cause and so- 
lution of supersedure when we also 
asked that our Bee Culture Labora- 
tories try to solve the problem for 
us. The Central States Bee Labora- 
tory at Madison has this as its prin- 
cipal problem. We have heard very 
little discussion by beekeepers on the 
report of the Laboratory as given in 
Circular E-473, entitled, ““A Prelimi- 
nary Report on the Influence of 
Stock on Supersedure or Loss of 
Queen Bees.” 

Quality of Stock Major Factor in 

Queen Loss 


Let us examine the report. Putting 
it bluntly, it states that the quality 
of the breeding stock is the major 
factor contributing to queen loss. Not 
only did the 1938 tests with packages 
from 14 shippers located in 7 states 
point to this conclusion, but tests of 
previous years as well. 

The Circular continues “certain 
lines of stock were definitely inferior 
to others in quality and quantity of 
brood and in the amount of honey 
produced”’. 

Did the stock with inferior quality 
and quantity of brood supersede 
their queens, we may ask? Yes, in- 
deed, as the bulletin states, “Stock 


that produced brood of low quality 
showed the heaviest loss of queens 
and failed to show a single good 
queen surviving the active season.” 

It is especially interesting to note 
the wide variation in the amount of 
surplus honey produced by the best 
stock and the poorer stock. Deducting 
60 pounds of honey required for win- 
tering, the bulletin reports that in 
1938, the best colony produced a sur- 
plus of 250 pounds of honey while 
the poorest one produced a —30 
pounds, or 30 pounds less_ than 
enough for wintering. 

That the good or poor quality of a 
strain of bees is transmitted from 
year to year is shown by the state- 
ment in the Circular that during the 
period of 1935-38 one strain of bees 
obtained from six different sources 
showed a consistently poor record in 
widely separated apiaries. About 750 
queens from this stock were studied 
and the majority of the queens tend- 
ed to produce brood of low quality. 
It was known that six queen breed- 
ers had exchanged stock. Another 
strain, including over 550 queens, 
tested during the same period in the 
same apiaries, had a record as con- 
sistently good as the other was poor. 

Dr. C. L. Farrar reported at the 
convention of the Wisconsin Beekeep- 
ers’ Association in October that the 
tests conducted by the Central States 
Bee Laboratory in 1939 with 13 lots 
of package bees, 10 packages in each 
lot, showed that the results were sim- 
ilar to those reported in the Circular 
473. The tests showed a wide differ- 
ence in the performance of the dif- 
ferent lots. 

In 1939, Dr. Farrar reported, the 
best group of 10 packages gave an 
average production of 160 pounds of 
surplus honey with no loss of queens. 
The average production of the next 
two best lots was 150 pounds of sur- 
plus. 

The poorest lot of 10 packages av- 
eraged 55 pounds of surplus honey 
with a loss of four queens. The next 
two poorest lots produced 65 pounds 
and 85 pounds respectively. 

In the best group all 10 packages 
produced above the average. In the 
three poorest groups, all colonies 
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produced considerably below the av- 
erage. 
Other Reasons for Losses 


Of course, there may be other rea- 
sons for losses of queens; some may 
be lost during shipment and introduc- 
tion, others may be lost from manip- 
ulation. However, these causes can 
be largely remedied with proper 
care, and by all means beekeepers 
should adopt a method of introduc- 
tion which is safe. Personally, I have 
found the “spray and direct release 
method’, as described in Circular 
E-427 of the U. S. Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine, to be 
the best I have ever tried, as have 
other beekeepers in Wisconsin. 

Available Pollen Important 

Best results with package bees can- 
not be obtained unless there is pollen 
available to the colonies soon after 
they are established in the hives. In 
fact, lack of pollen is no doubt the 
second most important reason for 
failure of package colonies. Unless 
combs of reserve pollen can be given 
the bees on introduction, it is best 
not to have the packages shipped un- 
til pollen is available from the field. 
From 15 to 20 pounds of honey or 
syrup should be fed to carry the bees 
through the period of heavy spring 
brood-rearing. 

Queens will start to lay eggs soon 
after introduction and a few bees 
will be matured by the colony even 
if pollen is not available, probably 
from body reserves. However, with- 
out pollen, brood-rearing soon stops 
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and there is a gradual reduction in 
population. If pollen is not available 
for two or three weeks, the colony 
becomes weak and may not recover 
in time to produce a crop. It is im- 
portant that once a package is estab- 
lished, nothing hinders its progress. 
; Stock Improvement 
_ Since it has been proven that there 
is a wide difference in the quality of 
different strains of bees, the work of 
the Central States Bee Laboratory in 
discovering the quality of the various 
strains is important. Eventually, ev- 
ery queen breeder should have his 
stock tested and if he finds that it is 
of low quality, should immediately 
proceed to improve his strain. In this 
way the entire industry will benefit. 
The Laboratory, of course, is under 
obligation not to give out any infor- 
mation about the owners of the vari- 
ous strains tested by the Laboratory. 
However, each queen breeder is giv- 
en information as to the results ob- 
tained by his own stock. It is only by 
comparing the large number of 
strains that accurate information 
about the value of each can be deter- 
mined. 

It might be suggested to beekeep- 
ers that if they are not at all sure of 
the quality of the strain they wish to 
buy that they test several strains in 
the same apiary, under similar con- 
ditions, to see the difference. 

A number of breeders have already 
changed their strains as a result of 
the work done, with resulting bene- 
fits to the industry. 

Madison, Wisconsin. 








A swarm of bees which built five 

combs of honey and brood on a lo- 

cust limb in the yard of Earl Mount, 
Bedford County, Tennessee. 
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A well-kept apiary beside an English gar- 
den and well sheltered from prevailing 
winds 


Beekeeping in a 
Spa Garden 


A. H. Bowen 


Despite the Unfavorable 
Season---the Third Running--- 
There Have Been a Few 
Bright Spots Locally 


Perhaps the best to record is from 
two stocks in a garden here in Chelt- 
enham Spa at the foot of the Cots- 
wolds. Between them they have pro- 
duced 100 pounds of extracted honey 
and 72 well filled sections. A nucle- 
us was taken from one in May which 
built up and has been provided for as 
well. Only 13 pounds of syrup had 
to be fed to complete the season’s 
work. This is rather remarkable con- 
sidering the limitations of a town 
garden, but we may learn from it 
that with healthy bees a good sur- 
plus is not impossible if the treat- 
ment conforms to the ways of the 
bees. 

Every beekeeper knows that it: is 
difficult to dogmatize and say that 
because a particular mode of treat- 
ment is successful in one case if ap- 
plied elsewhere it may also turn out 
well 

My experience leads me to think 
that it is not so, owing to the varia- 
tions in bees, districts, and weather 
conditions 

However, I attribute the above 
good return to the following factors: 
1, Sunny situation facing south-east; 
2, a young queen in each stock to 
winter and build up; 3, early super- 
ing, 4, no loss of bees through swarm- 
ing out; 5, leaving off the excluder; 
6, a few minutes attention to each 
at short intervals. 

A correspondent in Gleanings re- 
cently wrote about the value of early 
morning sun to bees, saying that it 
induced them to rise early to work. 
This also is my view. 
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There is little danger of having 
the hives too hot in the midday sun 
hereabouts. Hives which get the ben- 
efit of morning sun from about Feb- 
ruary to April are easily the strong- 
est and ready for supering first. 

Young queens it appears lay the 
fewest drone eggs in proportion to 


worker eggs, and if the combs are 
good confine their laying to the 
scraps of drone comb which bees 


build in spaces along the bottom bar, 
or next to the division-board. 

Then, a lot is to be gained by early 
supering, even if the stock has to be 
given two or three combs of brood 
from elsewhere to fill up the brood 
chamber. It encourages the bees to 
store incoming nectar above instead 
of amongst the brood cells, and so 
keeps the breeding chamber mainly 
for brood and pollen. 

The first super of sections was giv 
en on April 20. As new super founda- 
tion was not available, last year’s 
wax was freshened by passing the 
squares through tepid water. Its fra- 
grance returned and the bees went 
up at once, since the weather had 
become summer-like in warmth and 
fineness. 

The colony treated for extracted 
honey wintered in a double brood 
chamber, which method is rather in 
clined to grow 

While this mode does not com- 
pletely delay swarming, nor are two 
brood chambers always wholly occu- 
pied—i.e., the lower ten—this room 
is available should the bees need it 
during an inrush of nectar. 
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CAMERA CAVALCADE 


No. 1. Our small out-apiary in a 
rookery. The capacity of these hives 
is 14 British standard combs and we 
give a shallow chamber of 14 more as 
a swarm preventer. It works. Our av- 
erage was 521% Ibs. of extracted and 
3 sections per stock in an indifferent 
season. In the summer the herbage is 
waist high with wild parsley and net- 
tles. This is mown with a sythe. Then 
in the fall a general tidying up takes 
place, when the undergrowth is cut 
back to let in daylight and sunshine. 

No. 2. Some nice white clover sec- 
tions taken off a stock having a cur- 
rent years queen at its head instead 
of one in her second season. For as 
that great beemaster Frank Cheshire 
observed ‘“‘colonies having old queens 
are far more likely to be seized with 
that disposition to colonies called the 
swarming impulse than are those headed by young mothers” 

No. 3. “The field of the cloth of gold”. Dandelion in bloom in May. It gives a rare boost 
to colonies just pulling up after a trying winter 

No. 4. Are the English girls afraid of bees? No, indeed 

No. 5. A. H. Bowen in working garb. The skep stock is an unusually nice one with even 
straight combs which is rather uncommon. In the apron are two good pockets for pencil, 
pocket knife, chalk and other sundries. It is seldom too hot for breeches and leggings 
when working among the bees but the latter come off when the bees are particularly 
well behaved. An open collar is also a refinement. We like to have some shade and try to 
have the hives located to take advantage of any there might be in each apiary. 

No. 6. The Grand old Man of Notgrove. Shepherd Creed and his good wife, and their 
home. The shepherd's earliest recollection is at of “‘miriding the bees” for his Mother 
at swarming time. His own skeps and a “box or two” have always survived through wet 
seasons and dry. 
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Double-Story Colonies Stronger 


Another point is that double-story 
colonies are rather the stronger, oth- 
er things being equal, and ready for 
an early season. The first lot of sec- 
tions taken off were of spring honey 
made from cherry, plum, and apple 
blossom. They were rather deep in 
color, but of strong flavor and very 
dense. This differs greatly from field 
flora honey. Some of the sections 
had the top half a deep stone tint, and 
the lower half brightish white, which 
was a sign that the spring flora end- 
ed, and the bees finished their work 
from the first clover blooming in the 
parks and on railway embankments. 

One very hot Sunday the stock 
making the sections swarmed out. As 
the queen was clipped she did not 
get away, but remained on the path- 
way, so that when the apiarist ar- 
rived on the scene it was to return 
her after making a two-comb nucleus 
to get a young queen, and cutting out 
all other cells. Then the queen was 
put back to go on laying. However, 
about ten days later the same thing 
happened again. This time the queen 
was not seen. But a virgin queen 
hopped out of one cell missed on the 
previous ‘cut-out’, and this one was 
earmarked to rule the stock, and in 
due time mated, and so all was well. 

It is important not to have 
long a period of queenlessness. 

It may be said that the bees had 
free access to surplus chambers by 
leaving off the excluder. This article 


too 
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~a flat sheet of zinc—is apt to be- 
come stuck up, and hinders the pas- 
sage upwards. 

There is, of course, the risk that a 
wandering queen may get above and 
per chance be removed with the sur- 
plus as happened twice before. There 
may also be a little drone brood in 
the sections, but the advantage of do- 
ing without is worth the risk. 

The arrival of a heat wave pro- 
duces such activity that supers are 
clapped on apace. Then when a 
change in the weather brings storms, 
the bees contract, and there are sur- 
plus combs standing idle. It is most 
essential, too, to have ready-built 
combs to super with. In this climate 
the summer flows are so short and 
uncertain in duration that if the bees 
are compelled to draw out founda- 
tion much time is thereby lost. There- 
fore, supers of bright combs care- 
fully stored during the winter where 
mice and moth cannot despoil, mean 


all the difference between a whole 
crop or only a part of one. 
When the combs are full and 


sealed they can be taken to the ex- 
tractor, emptied and returned wet. 
This seems to impart an artificial 
stimulus to work to refill them. I, 
therefore, think that it is a combi- 
nation of several small points that 
counts in getting a high surplus from 
bees in a town garden, coupled with 
the fact that there are few days when 
they cannot go out to work, so shel- 
tered are the surroundings. 
Cheltenham Spa, England. 





1940 Census on Bees 


We are glad to inform you that the 
U. S. Census Bureau is planning to make 
as of April 1, 1940, the most complete cen- 
sus of bees and honey yet undertaken. It 
will try to secure not only the number of 
colonies of bees owned by farmers, as was 
done in 1930, but also of the holdings by 
commercial honey producers including 


those living in towns 


A reasonably complete enumeration of 
bees and honey will be of great help in es- 
tablishing the position and importance of 
this industry. It can not, of course, show 
the value of the by-product services per- 
formed by honeybees in fertilizing fruit, 
seed, and other crops, which in many areas 
is said to far exceed the value of honey 
and beeswax production 


At present there is no accurate knowl- 
edge concerning the actual number of col- 
onies of bees or the production of honey 
in the United States. After data for the 
new census becomes available, supplying 
basic figures on absolute numbers and 
production for the census year, this office 
expects to prepare and publish related 
annual estimates showing colonies of bees 
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and production of honey by States. It also 


plans to publish a series of annual esti- 
mates going back to 1919. The basis for 


such a series is available here in the re- 
ports submitted by our Honeybee Report- 
ers since 1913 

A full record of bees and honey for the 
census year is important for another rea- 
son. It will afford a basis for possible fu- 


ture seasonal reports of winter losses of 
colonies, of spring numbers and _ spring 
conditions of colonies and honey plants, 


and of the honey crop outlook as the sea- 
son progresses, such as have been request- 
ed by the American Honey Producers’ 
League and other agencies concerned with 
the industry 

Beekeepers can make the coming census 
more complete and satisfactory if they 
will cooperate with the Census Bureau by 
calling the attention of the census enum- 
erator to their own bees, by giving him the 
addresses of other beekeepers, especially 
of commercial beekeepers living in towns, 
and by urging him to make a complete 
enumeration of bees and honey in his ter- 
ritory W. F. Callander, Chairman, Crop 
Reporting Board. 
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February is indeed the party 
month, a title rightly earned, be- 
cause there are three holidays that 
lend themselves to entertaining and 
decoration. This is a season of gold- 
en opportunity—a grand time to give 
honey a big boost by giving Nature’s 
finest sweet a prominent place in our 
party menus. What better way to in- 
troduce honey than to give a delight- 
fully ‘“‘dressed up” sample of honey 
cookery at those parties? It is so sim- 
ple—so easy! 

Lincoln’s’ birthday is’ usually 
slighted, perhaps because it comes so 
near to that ever-popular holiday 
known as Valentine’s Day, and so 
fails to come in for its share of par- 
ties. If you are looking for a real 
treat to carry out the Lincoln theme 
and lend a bit of atmosphere, try: 

Lincoln Logs 

One and *%4 cups of sifted flour, 
4 teaspoon soda, %4 teaspoon salt, 
4% cup butter, % cup honey, 1 egg, 
2 squares of grated chocolate, melted 
and cooled, '% cup milk, % cup nut- 
meats, coarsely chopped and 1 tea- 
spoon vanilla 

Sift the flour once, add soda and 
salt and sift together 3 times. Work 
the butter until creamy, add honey 
gradually and cream together until 
light and fluffy. Stir in the chocolate 
and blend well. Add flour alternately 
with the milk, a small amount at a 
time, beating until smooth after each 
addition. Add nutmeats and vanilla. 
Spread thinly in well oiled shallow 
pans. Bake in a moderate oven, 375 
degrees F., 12 to 15 minutes. Cut in 
logs or strips. Heap generously with 
Honey Mocha Icing and score with 
the tines of a fork to resemble rough 
bark 





Honey Mocha Icing 
Four tablespoons butter, 4 table- 
spoons honey, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 
few grains of salt, 3 tablespoons 
strong coffee, 1 tablespoon cocoa and 
212 cups of sifted confectioner’s su- 


gar. 









Lincoln logs with luscious mocha “bark” 
icing. 


The Party Month 


Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


Let Honey Lend Its Distinctive 
Flavor to Your Party Menus 


Cream the softened butter, add 
honey, vanilla and salt, blending well. 
Add the coffee to the cocoa, blend 
thoroughly and add to the creamed 
mixture. Stir in confectioners’ sugar 
gradually, beating until smooth. 

February 14 is one of the few holi- 
days of the year that lends itself per- 
fectly to decorative foods—both in 
color and in shape. So many foods 
can be prepared in heart shapes, and 
many edibles in popular shades of 
red to fit into the heart theme to car- 
ry out the usual red and white color 
schemes, traditional for St. Valentine 
foods. 

Decorations for the table may be 
made at home or purchased already 
to arrange. And do not forget— 
bright red flowers are always beau- 
tiful for the table. 

Heart-shaped molds in a variety 
of sizes are one of the biggest boons 
to the party-minded hostess. Cakes, 
sandwiches and cookies may _ be 
shaped with heart cutters, and salads 
and desserts molded in like shape. 
If cutters or molds are not available 
heart-shaped pieces of heavy card- 
board may be used. These are placed 
on dough or sheets of cake, baked in 
long pans, and outlined and cut with 
a sharp pointed knife. The salad des- 
sert, shown in the illustration, was 
molded in a sheet and cut to shape 
with a cardboard heart guide. 

Surprise Valentine Salad 

One and ' tablespoons Knox Gel- 
atine, 1 cup orange juice, 1 table- 
spoon lemon juice, *%4 cup honey, 1 
cup cherry juice, 1 cup pitted red 
cherries, and 1 cup nut halves. 

Soak the gelatine in orange and 
lemon juice for 5 minutes. Stir honey 
into the cherry juice, heat to boiling 
point and add the gelatine mixture. 
Stuff the cherries with the nutmeats. 
It is a delightful surprise to bite into 
these honey sweetened cherries and 
suddenly crunch a crisp nutmeat. 
Then pour mixture into a mold, 
rinsed in cold water; chill. Serve 
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with honey sweetened whipped 
cream or honey salad dressing. 
Cherry Ice Cream 

One cup maraschino cherries, 2 
cups milk, 2 egg yolks, 4% cup honey, 
1 teaspoon Knox Gelatine, 2 table- 
spoons cold water, %4 teaspoon salt 
and 1 cup whipping cream. 

Run the cherries through a food 
chopper. Fresh or canned cherries 
may be substituted, in which case, 3 
to 4 additional tablespoons of honey 
should be used to sweeten them. 
Scald the milk. Beat egg yolks un- 
til light and lemon-colored, adding 
the honey gradually and the salt. 
Pour scalded milk over the egg yolk 
and honey mixture. Dissolve gela- 
tine, which has been soaked in the 
cold water, in the milk mixture. Add 
vanilla and fold in the whipped 
cream. Pour into tray and freeze to 


a mush, stirring occasionally. Add 
cherries and finish freezing. 
Add an attractive note to your 


servings of velvety smooth honey ice 
cream with a bit of red construction 
paper and dainty lace paper doilies. 
From the construction paper, cut a 
heart of a size to look well on your 
best sherbet glasses; to the outer 
edge of the heart, paste a ruffle from 
the edge of a doily. From the center, 
cut a circle large enough to accom- 
modate a waxed paper cup. Then 
around the edge of this cup paste a 
finishing frill of dainty paper lace. 

You might decide to use an appe- 
tite-tempting cake as a centerpiece 
for the party table or as a part of 
the goodies on the buffet. After the 
heart-shaped layers are put together 
with their creamy, melt-in-your- 
mouth filling and generously covered 
with luscious frosting, the whole may 
be decked with shaggy, soft pink co- 
conut. Or, using a heart-shaped sten- 
cil cut from paper and placed over 
the white icing, a smaller pink or 
red heart of either coconut or pink 
icing, may be worked up in the cen- 
ter, and the stencil carefully re- 
moved. 

Valentine Cake 

Two and % cups cake flour, 2% 
teaspoons baking powder, % tea- 
spoon salt, *: cup softened butter, 
cup sugar, ' cup honey, 3 eggs, un- 
beaten, 7s cup milk, % teaspoon al- 
mond extract and 34 teaspoon vanil- 
la. 

Sift flour once, measure; add bak- 
ing powder and salt and sift togeth- 
er 3 times. Cream butter until fluffy, 
add sugar gradually, then the honey, 
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in like manner, creaming until very 
light and fluffy. Add the eggs, one 
at a time, beating well after each ad- 
dition. Then add flour mixture al- 
ternately with the milk, and beat un- 
til smooth. Stir in flavorings. Bake in 
2 9-inch layer pans in a moderate 
oven, 375 degrees F., for 25 to 30 
minutes. Cool. Cut in heart shapes 
and put together with 


Macaroon Filling and Frosting 


Two egg whites, 1% cups sugar, 2 
tablespoons honey, 5_ tablespoons 
water, %4 teaspoon almond extract 
and 6 macaroons. 

Combine egg whites, unbeaten, su- 
gar, water, and honey in upper part 
of double-boiler, mixing well. Place 
over rapidly boiling water and beat 
constantly with a rotary egg beater 
for 7 minutes or until frosting will 
stand in peaks. Remove from heat 
and add almond flavoring. Beat until 
frosting is thick enough to spread. 
Dip out enough for the filling and to 
this add the macaroons which have 
been finely crushed. Spread between 
layers and cover top and sides with 
remainder of frosting. 





cookies and 


teacher. 


mother's choice honey 
make a valentine for the 


Use 








The children might like to make 





valentines with some of mother’s 
choicest rolled honey cookies—at 
least one for the teacher. Here’s a 


suggestion: Select one of the laciest 
and daintiest paper doilies you can 
find and on it paste one of mother’s 
delicious honey cookies, cut heart- 
shaped, of course. On this paste light- 
ly the face of a clock, as shown in 
the cut on previous page. The first 
four words of your message are 
inked on small slips of paper and 
carefully pasted in place; the rest of 
the message is printed on the heart- 
shaped pendulum pieces. Mother 
might be coaxed to trace the num- 
bers on the cooky with her trusty 
cake decorator, then you would not 
need a paper face for your cooky 
clock, you see 

For the cooky part try: 

Honey Ginger Cookies 

Four and ™% cups sifted flour, 2 
teaspoons soda, 3 teaspoons ginger, 1 
teaspoon salt, 1 cup butter, 1 cup 
brown sugar, firmly packed, 2 eggs 
well beaten, %4 cup honey (dark 
honey is very good for these) and %4 
cup sour milk. 

Sift flour, measure, add soda, gin- 
ger, and salt; sift again. Work butter 
until creamy, add sugar gradually. 
Stir in well beaten eggs and the hon- 
ey, beating to blend well. Add flour 
alternately with milk, beating until 
smooth after each addition. Chill 
dough thoroughly. Turn out on light- 
ly floured board. Roll to % inch 
thickness. Cut with heart-shaped cut- 
ters. Bake in hot oven, 400 degrees 
F., about 12 minutes. 

The red and white of the tradition- 
al red, white, and blue color scheme 
for Washington’s birthday is easily 





Surprise valentine salad-dessert may 
well be the “hit” of the party. 






A cherry roll in memory of that 
long-ago famous president. 


worked out in a number of food com- 
binations. Blue is a difficult and us- 
ually a disappointing color to at- 
tempt. So why not use a blue table 
cover—a white one may be dipped 
for the occasion, in a tinting solu- 
tion. No need for worry—it will 
eventually wash white again. 

Do bake your favorite sponge cake 
in a long sheet and spread it with 
honey-sweetened cherries for a cher- 
ry roll. Then coat it generously, aye, 
very generously with this gelatine- 
stiffened whipped cream, which 
stands the waiting beautifully: Soften 
*; teaspoon Knox Gelatine in 2 table- 
spoons of cold milk. Dissolve over 
boiling water. Cool. Beat 1 cup of 
cream and add gelatine gradually, 
then in like manner beat in % cup 
honey and '% teaspoon vanilla, if de- 
sired. Don’t forget the decorative 
maraschino cherries on your roll! 

And here’s a dessert worth that 
long-ago famous president: 

Frozen Cherry Rice Pudding 

One cup hot cooked rice, 8 marsh- 
mallows, cut in small pieces, 1 cup 
cherries, drained, 42 to %4 cup honey, 
% pint whipping cream, 1 teaspoon 
almond extract and 1 teaspoon vanil- 
la. 

Add marshmallows, to hot rice and 
stir until marshmallows are melted. 
Chill. Meanwhile add honey to cher- 
ries (amount depending on sweet- 
ness of cherries.) Add cherries and 
fold in stiffly whipped cream and 
flavorings. Mix thoroughly '§ and 
freeze quickly, stirring two or three 
times to prevent formation of ice 
crystals. 

May your parties be _ successful 
ones—may you have just lots and 
lots of requests for honey recipes! 
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Greetings from British Columbia 


A. W. Finlay 


Provincial Apiarist, 


Address delivered at the 
Conference, Sacramento 
1939. } 

It is unfortunately a fact that to 
many Americans, especially Cali- 
fornians, the mention of Canada 
brings to mind a land of Arctic con- 
ditions of continued cold, snow and 
ice. This is far from correct and the 
misconception, I believe, is partly 
due to the impression given by 
Rudyard Kipling’s poem, ‘‘Our Lady 
of the Snows’. I have occasionally 
visited some of the neighboring cities 
of the State of Washington, where, 
on registering from B. C., Canada and 
mentioning my occupation, people 
have said, “Why! Mr. Finlay, is it 
possible to keep bees in that cold 
country?’’ You who are beekeepers, 
and especially you who are producers 
of package bees, know better. 

The winter climate in most of the 
Prairie Provinces is no more severe 
than that in many of your Central 
States. In Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan, it is similar to the Dakotas, and 
although the summer season may be 
comparatively short, the long days of 
light and sunshine allow wonderful 
growth of our plants and grains. 
These conditions are ideal for the se- 
cretion of nectar and the production 
of honey, so it is not uncommon for 
commercial beekeepers to average 
300 pounds per colony in the grain- 
growing provinces, where alfalfa and 
sweet clover are the fallow crops. 
I expect other speakers here from 
the Central provinces can tell you 
more about their particular locality, 
so I will confine my remarks to Brit- 
ish Columbia, which province, in my 
opinion, is the Queen of them all. Of 
course, I may be prejudiced, but af- 
ter living in various parts of this old 
Globe, I honestly believe that for 
beauty of scenery and an ideal cli- 
mate to live in, with no extremes in 
temperature winter or summer, the 
Pacific Coast territory of British Co- 
lumbia is equal to any place we ever 
dreamed of as most desirable to live 
in. The scenery of our Province, in 
the grandeur of the snow-capped 
mountains is not surpassed in the 
Alps. The virgin forests have game 
in plenty, while the clear innumera- 
ble lakes and streams abound with 
fish for the traveler willing to wan- 
der a little from the High Road. 


National Beekeep- 
California, Nov 


ing 


7-9, 


New 


Westminster, B, C 


It is as a country for beekeeping, 
however, that the most of you will 
be interested. Yes, it is a great place 
to keep bees, but not for honey pro- 
duction, that is, honey production 
on a scale sufficiently large enough 
to make a living. It is true we have 
a few commercial producers, but not 
in the sense you have them here in 
California or other States where the 
owner counts his colonies by the 
hundreds of thousands. 

Most of our over 3500 registered 
beekeepers in the Province of B. C. 
keep only a few colonies either for 
the interest they have in beekeeping 
as a hobby or to supply the home 
table with enough for themselves and 
a little for their neighbors. I believe 
we have more beekeepers in propor- 
tion to our population than any other 
state or province, yet we do not pro- 
duce sufficient honey for our domes- 
tic requirements. Our per capita 
consumption is greater than any 
other province. We import at least 
half a million pounds, mostly from 
the prairie provinces to make up the 
deficiency. The reason we have so 
few commercial honey producers in 
B. C. is mainly due to the topogra- 
phy of the country in the more thick- 
ly settled areas. Most of the Coast 


region is made up of range after 
range of mountains, the slopes of 


which are covered with forests. The 
long, narrow valleys between con- 
tain excellent fertile farming lands, 
interspersed with lakes and rivers. 
Beekeeping locations are, therefore, 
more or less small pockets that may 
accommodate from 20 to 50 colonies 
each, sometimes several miles apart. 
To operate a_ sufficient number of 
such apiaries to make a living would 
entail too heavy a cost for transpor- 
tation, so beekeeping is a sideline to 
the numerous small farmers and 
fruit growers in such country. The 
same conditions increase the cost of 


apiary inspection. Our _ inspectors 
cover long distances for compara- 
tively few apiaries, as short cuts 
from one district to another are 


barred by long lakes and rocky walls. 
Our beekeeping territory, howev- 
er, is a long way from being fully 
developed. There are vast spaces of 
potentially excellent beekeeping 
(Continued on page 126) 
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The Prevalence of Parafoulbrood 


Jas. I. Hambleton 


Entomology 
states 


Bureau of 
United 


Considerable confusion seems to 
exist as to the prevalence of para- 
foulbrood in the United States. Some 
beekeepers and even some inspectors 
refer to parafoulbrood with the ut- 
most familiarity as though it were of 
common occurrence, but it is proba- 
bly safe to assume that outside of 
certain limited areas in the South- 
astern part of the United States few 
persons have seen parafoulbrood to 
recognize it. In some quarters the 
idea prevails that parafoulbrood is 
widely scattered in the Northern 
States, but so far as records in the 
Division of Bee Culture are con- 
cerned, only one sample of para- 
foulbrood has been received from a 
Northern State and that was received 
through the maiis at Beltsville, Md., 
during September, 1939. 

While it is true that the records in 
the Bee Culture Laboratory cannot 
be used as an index of the prevalence 
of disease, yet with the receipt of 
about 1,000 samples a year, it would 
be strange that more samples of 
parafoulbrood were not received 
from the North were this disease 
present to any extent. 

Assertions have been made that 
samples of parafoulbrood received 
by the Bee Culture Laboratory are 
diagnosed, either purposely or mis- 
takenly, as American foulbrood. Just 
why any one should make such a 
statement is beyond comprehension 
Every sample diagnosed by the Bee 
Culture Laboratory is stained and 
examined microscopically no matter 
how obvious the identity of the dis- 
ease may be. Persons who suppose 
that the laboratory is making mis- 
takes in diagnosing parafoulbrood as 
American foulbrood should consider 
these facts: That in the hive the two 
diseases are readily confused but 
when examined microscopically, they 
show no similarity whatsoever and 
are easily distinguished; there is as 
much difference between parafoul- 
brood and American foulbrood as 
there is between a bee’s egg and a 
chickens egg. It is practically im- 
possible to mistake a case of para- 
foulbrood for American foulbrood in 
a microscopical examination. If a 
mistake were made in a microscopi- 
cal diagnosis, it would be much more 


Department of 


and Plant Quarantin¢e 


Agriculture 


likely that parafoulbrood would be 
called European  foulbrood than 
American foulbrood. Microscopically 
parafoulbrood and European foul- 
brood are so nearly identical that 
only those thoroughly familiar with 
the characters can differentiate the 
two diseases. Apiary inspectors and 
others who have not had the oppor- 
tunity or the facilities to do labora- 
tory work with the two organisms 
should not rely on field examination 
alone in diagnosing doubtful cases 
Laboratory experience and facilities 
are essential in making a correct di- 
agnosis, and especially important for 
apiaries or localities in which the oc- 
currence of the disease has not been 
determined by accurate laboratory 
diagnosis. Because of the compara- 
tive scarcity of parafoulbrood and 
the fact that little is known about it, 
the Bee Culture Laboratory takes 
unusual precautions in making diag- 
noses, and when microscopical ex- 
amination indicates parafoulbrood, 
the organism is cultured to make 
certain of its identity. In culture, 
parafoulbrood can be readily differ- 
entiated from European or American 
foulbrood. 

To state the situation briefly: 

In the hive European foulbrood 
and American foulbrood are easily 
differentiated. 

In the hive parafoulbrood could be 
mistaken for European or American 
foulbrood or vice versa. 

Under the microscope American 
foulbrood and_ parafoulbrood are 
easily differentiated. 

Under the microscope American 
foulbrood and European are easily 
differentiated. 

Under the microscope 
brood and European 
very similar and 
tiate. 

In culture American foulbrood, 
European foulbrood, and _ parafoul- 
brood are all readily differentiated 

In diagnosing bee diseases the Bee 
Culture Laboratory uses the most 
accurate technique available, consid- 
ers all facts, and is confident that its 
diagnoses are correct. Parafoulbrood 
is a distinct disease and is so recog- 
nized in making all diagnoses. 


parafoul- 
foulbrood are 
hard to differen- 
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The Unexplained Queen 


Dr. A. L. Gregg 


The Bee 


International Congress 
Switzerland.) 


Taken from 


(Communicated at the 
1939, at Zurich, 

The Problem, From time to time 
beekeepers of repute record the un- 
expected rearing of a queen in a 
stock apparently long destitute of 
eggs or larvae. In each case the queen 
has been reared from an egg of 
which the origin is unsatisfactorily 
explained 1, 2, 3°, 

There being no doubt that such 
queens occur, a logical explanation 
for such occurrence must exist; our 
problem is to find that explanation. 

The Premises. To provide a basis 


for discussion we may agree upon 
certain premises. 

1. Most long queenless colonies 
have, or have had, an impulse to 
rear a queen. 

2. Such colonies have _ potential 


laying workers. 

3. Drones, if present, will be well 
nurtured and potent. 

4. Even rare phenomena in bee 
life must occur more frequently than 
detected. 

To these four I would add a fifth, 
though you may think it overbold: 

5. All potential laying workers 
have, at least partially, developed, 
the instinctive impulses of a queen. 

The Possibilities. Let us consider 
now the possible sources whence a 
female egg may be derived. There 
are six possibilities. 

1. A mated queen from another 
hive may visit the destitute colony 
and lay just one egg. 

You will permit me, I think, 
reject this possibility as absurd. 

2. An egg from the original queen 
may have long remained unhatched. 

This is worthy of consideration, as 
it is known that eggs may remain 
fertile though hatching be long de- 
layed. I am not aware that the condi- 
tions nor the time of maximum re- 
tardation have been determined, but 
up to three weeks has been suggest- 
ed.4 Careful scrutiny of the records, 
however, reveals that such explana- 
tion is not always tenable. 

3. An egg laid by a worker may 
be fertilized after being laid. 

The argument in favor of this sug- 
gestion runs thus: Drones reared in 


worker cells have normal sexual 
*Figures in small type refer to bibliog- 
raphy. 


to 


World for December, 1939. 


organs enclosed in small frames. 
When well fed any undue pressure 
or excitement in the hive might cause 


such a drone to “explode” and 
shower forth active sperms which 
chance might direct on to an egg 


freshly laid by a worker 

In support of this are the facts 
that eggs have been fertilized by 
hand after being laid,® and that 
drones with extruded genitalia are 
frequently found in front of hives. 


Against the idea are, first, some 
doubtful assumptions in the argu- 
ment, and, secondly, the necessary 


combination of a set of circumstances 
sufficiently fortuitous to warrant re- 
jection of this explanation. 

4. A queen may be derived from 
an unfertilized egg. 

This would demand a modification 
of Dzierzon’s theory of parthenogene- 
sis to allow that, though a fertilized 
egg must produce a female, and a 
drone must come from an unfertilized 
egg, yet a female may also be derived 
from an unfertilized egg. Many years 
ago this was suggested, I believe, by 
Professor Armbruster® on the evi- 
dence that the solitary bee, Halictus 
malachura, in its spring brood pro- 
duces females only, yet the summer 
brood of these unmated females pro- 
duces both males and females. 

I doubt, however, if he intended 
this modification to appertain to the 
honeybee, and without further evi- 
dence I feel that we are not justified 
in applying to the honeybee such 
modification however true for a 
Hlalictus. 

5. A bee may bring back a ferti- 
lized egg from another hive. 


This suggestion is the one most 
generally accepted as the explana- 


tion and was sponsored at this very 
Congress in 1935.7 
Many experienced beekeepers feel 
convinced of its correctness, and at 
least one bit of evidence® strongly 
suggests that they are right. Also in 
favor of the idea is the fact that bees 
can, and at times do, transfer eggs 
within their own hives, 8. °. 
Nevertheless, I submit that the ex- 
planation goes against reason in that 
such an act would not be instinctive, 
nor could it be heritable. It would 
entail a bee entering another hive, 
(Continued on page 122) 
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From the Field of Experience 





TRAINING CITY PEOPLE TO BE- 
COME BEE-MINDED 


Frank Labus 

On October 9, 1939, I received a 
phone call from a citizen to come and 
get a swarm of bees that had settled 
in a maple tree in front of his place 
of business one block from our city 
square. The October swarm must 
have known its chances for winter- 
ing were very small for the business 
man is one of our leading undertak- 
ers. I told him that I did not want the 
swarm but would come over and 
look at it. The bees attracted the us- 
ual number of inquisitive passers-by 
I was questioned for at least an hour 
and at last decided to show the citi- 
zens that bees were tame when 
handled in the proper way. I could 
not reach the cluster by ladder or 
rope and after two hours of trying 
to get a truck to pull under the bees 
so I could cut them down by standing 
on the truck roof, one truck driver 
finally gave me his services. As I 
came down from the truck roof with 
the limb and cluster everyone scat 


tered but our newspaper camera 
man who wanted a picture for his 
paper. 


At the risk of my reputation and 
neck I carried the swarm down the 
street through the business district. 
This attracted much attention. The 
pedestrians gave me a wide berth. 
Noting several of my friends in one 





bees. 


Mr. Labus handling his own 


place of business I held up the swarm 
and pretended I was going to enter 
the store, much to the delight of the 
spectators. 

I used no veil or gloves for my in- 
tention was to give a public demon- 
stration and to erase future cases of 
classing colonies of bees in the cor- 
poration as a nuisance. The swarm 
was small and had a virgin queen 
I have never heard of or seen a 
swarm come off as late in this sec- 
tion 

One onlooker wanted me to get a 
handful of the bees from the cluster, 
which I did. He then asked me how 
I would get the bees off my hand. I 
replied by shaking them back onto 
the cluster. The common run of com- 
ments were, that they never knew 
bees were so tame and could be so 
easily handled without getting stung 
Others claimed I was being stung and 
would not admit it, so you can guess 
how much sport I really had. 

Minerva, Ohio. 

ees 


1939—A FREAKISH SEASON 


O. B. Griffin 
So far as my observations go 1939 
was one of the most freakish seasons 
in the beeyard I can recall. Up to 
July first there was plenty of rain 


for growing crops, then from there 
to October first it was the driest 
summer in many years. May and 
June were so cool that all nectar 


plants gave but little nectar and the 
bees built up slowly. The latter part 
of June strong colonies were supered 
in readiness for the clover flow. For 
some unknown reason, alsike clover 
began yielding before white clover, 
which is entirely out of the rule. 
Later white clover started off well 
and stopped as suddenly as it began 


In most cases sections were nicely 
capped over, some weighing not 
more than eight ounces, some ten 


and twelve. In some instances a sec- 
tion would be full fourteen ounces, 
one side capped nearly perfectly, the 
opposite side (outside of super) cells 
filled to the brim and not a cell 
capped. Usual capping begins at the 
top and follows downward as cells 
are filled 


Each spring I give the strongest 
colonies 100 or more frames filled 


with full sheets of foundation to re- 
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place old or drone combs. This year 
every colony so supered swarmed 
out without drawing out the combs 
at all and they were on two weeks 
or more before swarming started— 
something I never had happen be- 
fore. There could be but one answer, 
as I see it; not enough nectar coming 
in to promote wax building but 
enough to keep the queen laying. 
There may have been other compli- 
cations. 

The older I get the less I know 
about bees. There was almost no ear- 
ly flow of nectar from the plants 
which usually furnish enough to 
keep things coming strong. This was 
probably due to the low tempera- 
tures. Bees should have been fed be- 
tween dandelion bloom and clover, 
but we felt certain the weather must 
break and warm up. Colonies were 
all strong during the first part of the 
swarming season. We practice unit- 


ing and making all new swarms 
strong. Many of these were given 


several supers, which were well filled 
with bees. Later we discovered bees 
were not working in supers which 
had been started. What had become 
of the bees? In many instances 
there were not more than enough 
bees to fill one super. Never before 
had I had such a condition. 

The season being very dry, is it 
possible that the bees took up water 
from the potato vines which were 
sprayed repeatedly with arsenical 
poisons to kill the Colorado beetles? 
More poisons were used than for 
many years. This hardly seems to be 
the answer as there were frequent 
showers which washed off the spray 
and made it necessary to repeat. 
Still this spray warms up in the sun 
and the dew moistens it so that bees 
could have taken it up. I found them 
taking up spray where the sprayers 
leaked when being filled. There were 
thousands of acres of potatoes near 
the yard and all were sprayed re- 
peatedly. Most years the beetles are 
poisoned but once. Were the bees 
killed in this way or did they get dis- 
couraged because of the prolonged 
drouth and commit suicide? 

With weather conditions appar- 
ently ideal for the mating of virgin 
queens, I lost more queens at this 
time than in any two or three previ- 
ous seasons. Part of the losses could 
de accounted for, others could not. 
lt was a very difficult season to in- 
troduce laying queens. 

In going through the yard in ear- 
y October to feed colonies short of 
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stores (I had a supply of combs well 
filled and capped over for this pur- 
pose) I found none short. They were 
uniformly well provided and 70 per 
cent of colonies with only moderate 
sized clusters of bees. Wintered in an 
underground cellar I do not feel this 
will be a serious handicap. It will 
mean less stores consumed and with 
young bees they should winter well 
and build up next spring in time for 
the surplus flow. And so a freakish 
season comes to a close with 100 su- 
pers which the bees did not use, 
ready for another season and with 
honey selling well. 
Waldoboro, Maine. 


eee 
A GOOD HONEY HAND LOTION 


Benj. Nielsen 

The season of chapped and rough 
hands is with us again and a good, 
soothing and healing lotion is much 
in demand. There is nothing better 
than a good honey lotion, a number 
of which are offered on the market 
today. Such a lotion may be easily 
mixed at home, at a considerable 
saving to the family budget. 

In the following formula ordinary 
after-shaving lotion is used as a base. 
It contains a goodly portion of alco- 
hol, which causes the necessary quick 
drying. The lotion also furnishes a 
pleasing odor to mask the bleaching 
agent camphor. Alcohol may be used 
as a base and a few drops of my 
lady’s favorite perfume added to 
furnish that aromatic odor 

For the lotion you should assem- 
ble and use: One part camphor, 1 
part honey, 2 parts glycerine, and 4 
parts shaving lotion. Combine and 
shake thoroughly to blend. Shake 
well before using. 

Aurora, Nebr. 





This 
hand lotion is easily made at home. 


good soothing and healing honey 
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NOTES FROM AN AUSTRALIAN 
BEEKEEPER 


H. M. Jones 


Have you ever heard of a colony 
of bees being started from a horde of 
robbers? One of my weaker hives 
was attacked by robbers last season 
and when I noticed it, it was crowd- 
ed with the robbing bees. I closed the 
entrance and left these bees shut in 
for three days then gave them a 
frame of brood in all stages and a 
queen cell in a cell protector. Before 
the season was over it was one of 


my strongest colonies. 





No or honey 


need to worry about hives 
being stolen with this watchdog. 


The picture of the apiary shows 
only about one quarter of the hives. 
The location is such that it is prac- 
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A good example of queen cells. 


tically impossible to get the whole 
apiary on a photograph. The bar of 
queen cells shows well. The cells are 
started on a strip of drone comb. I 
have tried most methods of making 
cells and find this the best and most 
simple. When due to hatch they are 
easily cut out with a knife heated in 
the smoker. 

Before I got my Alsatian dog I had 
a few hives stolen at times. Now, 
anyone who can get into the apiary 
at night is welcome to all he can get. 
The dog is worth his weight in gold. 

We are very fortunate in Queens- 
land from a_ beekeeper’s point of 
view. There are practically no dis- 
eases and certainly no foulbrood. No 
wintering troubles either, in fact, 
the colonies in a good winter will 
come through stronger and ith 
more honey than they went into the 
winter with. Many beekeepers move 
their bees to the coastal areas for 
the winter Ti-tree flow. This honey, 
while not too good, gets the colonies 
into a suitable condition to cope with 
the better honey flows. 

Goodna, Queensland, Australia. 


A side hill makes a good well-protected location for an apiary. 
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SECOND GLANCES 


C. M. Isaacson 


Editor Root’s article on page 9 
shows the value of research in estab- 
lishing truth or falsity in beekeeping. 
Among interesting points mentioned 
is that the bees form their own insu- 
lation around the winter cluster. 
This shows the need of large fall 
colonies. 

Disposing of 1000 pounds of honey 
in 2-pound jars (pages 12 and 13) is 
quite a feat, and shows that proper 
appearance and flavor not only sell 
but repeat the sale. The only danger 
lies in the processing, and Mr. 
Kramer evidently understands this 
thoroughly. 

One can make no better New 
Year’s resolution than that suggested 
by Mrs. Nielsen (page 19). Beekeep- 
ers especially should heed it; if we 
don’t use our own product—liberally 
—we can hardly expect others to do 
So. 

Just a few words as to the editor- 
ial comment on page 23. Assuming, 
as stated, that a large number of col 
onies are under par at honey-flow 
time, where does the remedy lie? Is 
it in improvement of our existing 
methods, or in development of a 
new procedure? That some beekeep- 
ers do have their apiaries up to 
standard by methods of the ‘old’ 
orthodoxy, using less honey, would 
seem to indicate the former. What 
Nature wants is not decisive—we 
have interferred with Nature very 
largely and profitted by it—witness: 
Nature wants heavy swarming, we 
discourage it. Naturally I realize, Mr. 
Root, that my percentage of ‘‘knowl- 
edge that ain’t so’, is far greater 
than yours; which is why my offer 
of proof consisted largely of com- 
ments from more experienced bee- 
keepers than I. 

Mr. Haydak’s article (page 25) 
shows definitely that care in selec- 
tion of cell-building bees is very nec- 
essary—poor feeders are bound to 
produce poor queens. It also confirms 
the belief of many that only very 
young worker larvae should be used 
in queen-rearing. Rearing from the 
egg would seem to be safest. 

We younger’ beekeepers never 
knew A. I. Root in his lifetime, but 
we know him well through his writ- 
ings and tremendous influence on 
apiculture. His unusual character is 
Clearly shown by one fact—admis- 
sion and publication of his mistakes. 

The item on page 46 brings out the 
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fact that sufficient supers, properly 
managed, make for thicker, heavier 
honey. But they can also cause thin, 
poor honey if supplied too liberally 
—the nectar is spread too much for 
proper ripening. Even top supering 
does not entirely eliminate this, with 
strong colonies. 

The observations taken from Al- 
len Latham’s talk, quoted on page 
51, should benefit everyone engaged 
in queen-rearing. To his sixth point 
especially, I can testify from my own 
experience—that older bees are su- 
perior in cell building. Several years 
back, I neglected three or four small 
nuclei (from which I had removed 
two queens apiece) allowing them to 
raise their own queens from the very 
few eggs present. They developed in- 
to large queens. As an experiment, 
two were introduced into full colo- 
nies, and contrary to expectations, 
performed well. 

There is no danger of Editor 
Deyell’s Talks to Beekeepers proving 
uninteresting or of no value, when he 
includes items such as those on page 
52. The statistics he gives on U. S. 
and Canadian production show that 
we should not become too discour- 
aged at present market conditions. 
Canada produces two to three times 
as much per capita as we do, and 
seems to dispose of it fairly well— 
tending to show that our main prob- 
lem is one of marketing, not too 
much honey. And whether we ac- 
cept the exact figure mentioned as 
to the value of bees for pollination or 
not, he has here effectively brought 
out a fact that we should advertise 
even more. 

Middle River, Minn. 

eee 
MAKING THE MOST OF FEBRUA- 
RY’S OPPORTUNITY 


C. M. Littlejohn 


Displays of beekeepers may be 
timely tied into one of the outstand- 
ing highlights of February, celebrat- 
ed throughout the country. During 
this month, when annual growth of 
the Boy Scout movement comes up 
and the eyes of America are focussed 
on this worthwhile youth movement 
that permeates every city and town, 
there is opportunity par excellence 
to give the boys a big helping hand 
while featuring at the same time a 
most interesting honey display. 

There is no finer display during 
the second week of this month, 
which is set aside as Boy Scout 
Week, nor one that can build so high 
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an interest for the honeyman, than 
a well selected assortment of Boy 
Scout trophies and outdoor crafts- 
manship to go with honey exhibits. 

Inordinate interest in some quar- 
ters is built by means of the patriotic 
showing of Scout campcraft, signals, 
emblems and knots, as well as chev- 
rons for rank, the Scout oath and list 
of duties. These should occupy the 
center of the window or forefront of 
the display, while many attractive 
jars or bottles of light amber and 
dark amber form a group as back- 


ground or sideground around this 
frontispiece 
The enterprising honeyman may 


conveniently arrange by means of a 
few telephone calls to Eagle Scouts 
or troop-masters of his locality to se- 
cure essential “Exhibit A’’ material. 
In this connection Scouts are glad to 
deliver samples of their progress and 
prowess in their chosen field of 
youthful endeavor,—so anxious are 
they to have material displayed be- 
fore proud parents, neighbors, 
friends, and all comers. 

Therefore, honey display programs 
in February may be a parade of the 
bees’ products devised to tie into the 
National Scout movement. 

Seattle, Wash. 


eee 
NO SUBSTITUTE FOR MEMBER- 
¥ 


x 


Thos, C. Burleson 

President American Honey Producers’ 

League, Colusa, California. 

The need for organization among 
beekeepers is greater than ever at 
the present time, as there is such a 
multiplicity of problems that can be 
solved only by group action. 

Marketing and advertising is al- 
ways one of the beekeepers’ prob- 
lems and here again and again can 
we point to the splendid work done 
by Mrs. Harriett Grace, Institute Di- 
rector of the American Honey Insti- 
tute. The activities of the Institute 
have done wonders in honey publici- 
ty and keeping our product continu- 
ally before the great American pub- 
lic. Honey has never had the com- 
mercial promotion which its excel- 
lence deserves until the start was 
made by our A. H. I. To stop or slow 
down would be tragic. Every wide 
awake honey producer in America 
should give and give freely to keep 
this excellent and worthy work in 
operation. 

The question of bee breeding and 
stock improvement was taken up at 
the recent League Convention, and it 
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was requested that Dr. Lee A. 
Strong, Chief of the Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine, in- 
clude the necessary funds in the de- 
partment budget for the purpose of 
more fundamental research pertain- 
ing to these problems. 

The problem of protecting bees 
against poisons used to exterminate 
grasshoppers was also taken up, and 
Federal and county agencies were 
urged to find a substitute poison or 
to improve the method of applica- 
tion in their war against insect pests. 
It was brought out that thousands of 
colonies of bees have been destroyed 
in the control of grasshoppers and 
that cattle, poultry and wild life al- 
so are endangered. 

Western beekeepers are fortunate 
indeed in having our U.S. D. A. Api- 
cultural Field Station at Davis, 
Calif., with a staff who are so ably 
carrying out the work of studies of 
bee nutrition and associated prob- 
lems which in particular benefit 
West Coast beekeeping and agricul- 
ture in general. 

Mr. D. B. Bradshaw, large pro- 
ducer and distributor of Wendell, 
Idaho, ably presented the facts that 
in recent years there has been a 
tendency to place more and more 


regulations upon inter-state com- 
merce, many States using varivus 


methods to keep the products of oth- 
er states from entering. Unwise 
quarantine regulations, ununiform 
standardization requirements and 
similar unwise laws and regulations 
have been proven to place an unnec- 
essary burden upon the backs of the 
producer. Unnecessary trade _ barri- 
ers are restricting trade in honey 
between the various states without 
resulting in material benefit. It can- 
not be overlooked that the prosperity 
and growth of the United States 
have largely taken place because of 
the free flow of commerce between 
those states as guaranteed by the 
Constitution. 

The slogan, “There Is No Substi- 
tute for Membership” is as true as 
ever. The American Honey Pro- 
ducers’ League has accomplished 
much in the past, but still greater 
opportunities are present in our ev- 
er-changing trend of agricultural de- 
velopment, so let’s all help the good 
work along by mailing $1.00, our 
1940 membership in the League, to 
our new Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. 
Louis M. Hines, Omaha, Nebraska. 
REMEMBER—-Arffiliate your State 
Association, too. 
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Spinster 





Very little below-zero 
weather yet, and the 
winter going fast. Very 
little snow, too, and we 
are glad our bees are in 
the cellar and so unaf- 
fected by changeable 
weather. The farmers are 


wonder 
ing about next year’s meadows, but 


why worry! Every farmer, or at 
least the majority have hay enough 
stored to do them for two years. As 
to bee pasture,—well, there are shel- 
tered nooks on the hills and road- 
sides where clover always flourishes. 

We are glad the winter is mild, 
and the snow not deep, but over in 
Finland the people are glad that 
there is severe cold, and deep snow. 
It is their salvation, and I do believe 
God may work a miracle in this very 
war. The Soviets are no lovers of 
God, and the Finns are a God-fear- 
ing people. Will He not, as in the 
days of old, fight for His own? 

And we here in Canada, although 
at war, are living in peace, quite un- 
disturbed by war conditions. What 
a difference, too, to fight for a moth- 
erland you love, where you have 
freedom to speak, to worship, to be- 
lieve, as your conscience dictates, 
rather than be forced through fear 
to fight for a cause in which you do 
not believe, and simply to lift some 
tyrant into higher power. 

Listening in to a Quiz contest, the 
other night, I was greatly surprised 
to hear the query, “Is it the male or 
the female bee that stings?”’ And the 
answer’ given, was,—‘‘The male 
bee! ! Yes, in spite of all the things 
we are shouting to give more public- 
ity to the little, deserving, honey- 
bee, still about all the majority of 
folk know about it is that it stings. 
It is just a case of giving a dog a bad 


name, and it teaches us an old, old 
lesson. One bad habit, perhaps one 
bad deed, or one mis-step, may 


brand us for life, or take years to 
overcome. A good character is price- 
less, and so is a good reputation 

At this time of year, our bees safe 
ly housed and out of mind, all equip- 
ment stored, and with only plans to 
form. and a world of information to 
gain by reading and discussion, we 
talk a great deal. As a proof that we 
are growing old, we live in the past, 
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Jane Says: 





a good deal of the time, 
and this story we recall 
is of the past, and from 


the experience of our 
pioneer beekeeper, the 
late F. J. Lee. 
In an out-yard, Mr. 
Lee found his bees robbing out a 


colony, and on investigating, found 
this colony very weak, most of its 
workers having been killed while 
trying vainly to protect its fine sup- 
ply of honey. He tried a bit of an 
experiment, putting a bee-escape or 
bee-trap at the entrance of the hive, 
and leaving it alone for several days. 
What was his surprise, on opening 
this hive, later, to find it well stocked 
with worker bees, bees that refused 
to leave their recently-adopted home, 
and were ready to do valiant battle 
for that home and its stores. This col- 
ony, with a good queen, became one 
of the strongest and best in his yard. 
(See page 90.) 

What a lesson again! “Be not for- 
getful to entertain stranger,’ was a 
divine command, and in taking in 
and giving homes, shelter, the where- 
with-all to begin life over again, to 
refugees from war-torn Europe, we 
may, like that little bee-colony, find 
good citizens,—citizens ready to do 
battle for the land of their adoption 
Those bees brought industry to the 
little, discouraged, depleted, bee-col- 
ony. May not our new-comers bring 
us new strength in numbers, new 
industries, new ideas? 

As an example, may I point to 
some of the Czecho-Slovaks who 
have adopted Canada as their home? 
They are bringing to us an almost 
fierce loyalty, also new industries. At 
Christmas time we purchased many 
toys manufactured by Czecho-Slo- 
vakians. By welding together peo- 
ple of many nations into one greater 
nation is the work before our gov- 
ernment, and our people 


How much has the beekeeping in 
dustry progressed in Czecho-Slovak- 
ia, and in Poland? Cannot some of 
our widely-read readers tell us 
something of its history and develop- 
ment there? Also, are any bees kept 
in Finland? We are very much inter 
ested in these stormy European 
countries and their people.—Spinster 
Jane. 
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Just 





Chas. Mraz, Middle- 
bury, Vermont, will give 
a short talk on ‘“‘Pleasures 


and Profits in Beekeep- 
ing’ on February 20 at ; 
12:35 P. M. over Station WGY, 


Schenectady, N. Y. (We will be list- 
ening, Mr. Mraz.) 
eee 
At a meeting of the Georgia Bee- 
keepers’ Association, Nov. 16, 1939, 
in Valdosta, an invitation from the 
Florida Beekeepers’ Association to 
act as joint host to the annual meet- 
ing of the Southern States Bee Fed- 
eration meeting to be held Nov. 19 
to 21, 1940, at Tampa, Fla., was ac- 
cepted. The President of the Georgia 
Association, A. J. Reamy, appointed 
R. B. Herier of Valdosta, J. G. Ross- 
man, Moutrie, and C. H. Herndon, 
Dupont, on the program committee. 
eee 
Beekeeping in Minnesota, Exten- 
sion Bulletin 204 of the University of 
Minnesota, written by M. C. Tanqua- 
ry and issued in November, 1939, is 
one of the most interesting and com- 
prehensive booklets of its kind that 
has yet appeared. It takes the reader 
through the season outlining apiary 
management for producing the maxi- 
mum crop of honey. The author of 
the booklet is to be commended on 
the pertinent information contained 
therein 
eee 
The Middlesex County Beekeepers’ 
Association will meet at 19 Everett 
St.. Concord, Mass., at 7 P. M. on 
Saturday, February 24. Mr. M. W. 
Barrett ‘The Bee’ King’’ from Hyde 
Park will speak on “Odds and Ends 
Regarding the Bee’. Mrs. Frank A 
Nelson, of Lexington, will be in 
charge of the Ladies’ Auxiliary sup 
per featuring honey-baked beans, 
honey steamed brown bread, honey 
rolls with frankfurters, cole slaw, 
pickles, cherry decorated  whip- 
cream cake and coffee. Bring bee 
keeping books or magazines which 
you have read, and plan to borrow 
literature from your new library 
A. M. Southwick, Pres 
eee 
The next meeting of the Southern 
Beekeeping States Conference will 
be held in Tampa, Florida, Nov. 19 
21, 1940, and not Miami, as stated in 
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News 





December Gleanings. 
eee 
MAINE BEEKEEPERS 
ATTENTION —A_meet- 
ing of those in Maine 
interested in beekeeping will be held 
at the Bee Hive, 474 Elm Street. 
3iddeford, Maine, on Saturday, 
March 23 at 7:30 P. M. to consider 
the possibility of forming a State 
Beekeepers’ Association. For further 
information address H. C. Meriam. 
Bar Mills, Maine 
eee 
A beekeepers’ one-day program 
will be held at Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, on February 8, 1940, 
with R. L. Parker, Professor of Api- 
culture and Entomology, State Api 
arist, Presiding. 
A. M 
9 :00——-Apiary 
R. L. Parker 
9:30 3ee Behavior and the Increase of 
Colony Production, J. G. Jessup 
Beekeeper, A. I. Root Company of 
Iowa of Council Bluffs. 
The Value in Management of Good 


Beekeeping Equipment, R. L. Park- 
er 


Inspection Service in 1939 


10:15 


11:00—-Installation and Care of Pas xage 
sees, G. H. Cale, Editor American 
Bee Journal 

P.M 

1:00—-Production of Chunk Honey, J. C 


Dods, Beekeeper, Troy 
Kansas City, Mo 
15—-Elimination of the 

Colony, J. G. Jessup 


Kansas, and 


tS 


Non-Producing 


3:00-—Honey Marketing Problems of 1939 
and 1940, G. H. Cale 
eee 
The Empire State Honey Pro- 


ducers’ Association will meet in the 
Comstock Hall, Room 245, Cornell 


University, Ithaca, N. Y. The pro 
gram is as follows 
Monday, Febuary 12 

A. M 

8:30— Registration 

9:00—-Opening session, reports and con- 
tinued registration. 

10:00—-Progress in apiary inspection, A. C 
Gould, Albany, N. Y 

11:00-——Seasonal management for commer 
cial apiaries, R. H. Kelty, East 
Lansing, Michigan 

P.M 

2.00—Two-story management in New 


York State, G. H. Rea 
3:00—-Discussion Honey ripening and 
storage. Led by E. F. Phillips 


7:00—Beekeepers’ get-together 
Tuesday, February 13 
A. M 
8:30—-The Empire State Trade Mark as 
applied to honey. Speaker: J. Wan- 
hope, Dept. of Agriculture and Mar 
kets, Albany, N. Y 


(Continued on page 117) 
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Editorials 





Fireweed, of the great lumber re- 
gion of Oregon and Washington 
State, is an important source of hon- 
ey and the quality is excellent. 

eee 

“If you don’t like the way I have 
been smashing orthodoxy of late, 
don’t hesitate to come back at me’’— 
so says the senior editor. 

eee 

It will be noted that some editor- 
ials in this and the preceding issue 
have a flavor of the great Northwest. 
The senior editor has been making 
a sojourn through this section of the 
country. More anon. 

eee 

Mountain sage, in former days a 
major honey crop in California, now 
ranks low in production in compari- 
son with alfalfa, alfaifa and sweet 
clover mixed, and orange. Wild 
buckwheat, bean, and _ eucalyptus 
are important sources. 

eee 

Most everybody out here (Cali- 
fornia) is from somewhere else. 
Likewise most every beekeeper is 
from some other state in the Union. 
Out here, as a rule, they have not 
less than 500 colonies and yet last 
year was almost a failure. The colo- 
ny averages are not large and sea- 
sons not always above fair.—E. R. R. 

eee 

The amber honeys, especially the 
darker alfalfa that has been going 
to foreign countries, will, on account 
of war, have to be disposed of in the 
United States. A more conserted ef- 
fort should be made to introduce it 
to bakers; but if Mr. Beekeeper does 
not know how to heat and clarify it, 
he should send it to the brokers who 
do. The bake shops are fed up on 
dark honeys not properly processed. 
This important market will be lost 


if more care is not exercised. 
eee 
Lorain County The twentieth an- 
Beekeepers’ niversary of the 
Association Lorain County, 
(Ohio) Beekeepers’ 
Association was 


celebrated recently with a banquet 
when Dr. W. E. Dunham, Extension 
Beekeeping Specialist of Ohio, was 
the principle speaker. 

This organization has met once 
each month regularly for twenty 


years. So far as we know, this is the 
most active county bee association 
in the U. S. A. If perchance there 
are other county associations that 
nave a better record we would be 
glad to hear from them. The county 
association is a very important unit 
in beekeepers’ organizations and 
makes a definite contribution to our 
industry. We hope more counties 
throughout the country will organize 
associations. A letter directed to the 
President of Lorain County Associ- 
ation, Mrs. O. Van Hann, Amherst, 
Ohio, or the Sec.-Treas., Geo. E. Yost, 
Elyria, Ohio, might reveal the secret 
of their success. The Lorain Associa- 


tion is to be commended on this 
splendid achievement. 
eee 

Become Well Judging from the 

Grounded in nature of some in- 

Beekeeping quiries we receive 

Fundamentals from beekeepers 

over the country, 


and also interviews 
with beekeepers at county, state, and 
national meetings it seems apparent 
that too many have rushed into the 
business without acquiring the nec- 


essary knowledge concerning the 
fundamental principles that govern 
success. 


Some seem to think it is possible 
to succeed in beekeeping without 
much if any study or preparation 
Successful beekeepers are not de- 
veloped in this way. Beginners in 
beekeeping should read reliable bee- 
keeping literature, especially books 
by Langstroth, Huber, Quinby, Root, 
Doolittle, Miller, and others 

As we review these books, also 
back issues of bee journals, we find 
a gold mine of beekeeping informa- 
tion. We may think that the prob 
lems confronting beekeepers today 
are new but a careful review of the 
bee literature of 40 or 50 years ago 
will show that the problems of to- 
day are not much different than they 
were then. Furthermore, a careful 
study of the bee literature of those 
days will help solve many of the 
present day problems of producing 
and marketing honey 

And so, to those who are launch 
ing out into beekeeping we recom- 
mend a study of past as well as 
present day literature on beekeeping. 
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Middle Front A few days ago a 
Entrance Pre- beekeeper at a bee 
vents Suffocation meeting was argu- 
ing against middle 
hive entrances for 
winter. When we called attention to 
the fact that a °s” auger hole above 
the main entrance is_ insurance 
against suffocation due to ice or dead 
bees clogging the main entrance, this 
beekeeper had no come-back. 
During the past twelve vears, since 
adopting this middle front entrance 
in our commercial apiaries, some of 
which are 80 miles from Medina, we 


haven't lost any sleep worrying 
about bees during ice storms. Not 


one colony has suffocated 

It is only fair to state that com- 
paratively few colonies are lost from 
ice-clogged hive entrances, even 
though no middle or top entrances 
are used. Should ice freeze over a 
bottom hive entrance and shut off 
circulation of air, the colony will 
usually become active enough to gen- 
erate sufficient heat to melt the ice 
in the entrance. 

However, some colonies 
due to the’ entrances 


suffocate 
becoming 


clogged with dead bees. The middle 

entrance prevents such suffocation. 
eee 

Great Britain Great Britain has 


Buying Canadian imported consider- 


Honey ible honey from 
Canada — on ac- 
count of the war, 

no doubt more than usual,—and at 

the present time there seems to be 


a possibility that Canadians may sup- 
plement their stocks by buying from 


the United States. Honey averages 
about a cent lower in this country 
than in Canada but on the other 


hand there is a duty of 1c to l'ec 
a pound on our honey going into 
Canada. If England were to import 
honey direct from the United States 
there would be the unfavorable rate 
of exchange to take into considera 
tion which at this writing, January 
15, makes a difference of 18 to 20° 
England has her other colonies to 
draw from so the whole question is 
more or less problematical 

In 1917-18 when this country was 
one of the Allies in the World War 
the demand for honey was such that 
the price went up steadily until it 
reached 20c a pound. Then in the re 
action that followed, honey slumped 
along with most other raw materials, 
until it reached a new low. We are 
not involved in the present European 
war and unless we do take part in it 
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it is unlikely that raw materials will 
soar hysterically. 

Honey prices compared to a year 
ago are a little stronger. It is impos- 


sible to make positive statements 
about the future. 
eee 
Attention, On page 37 of Jan- 
Please— uary, 1940, Glean- 
Beekeepers ings, we made 
brief mention of 
the 1940 bee and 
honey census and urged cooperation 
on the part of beekeepers. This is 


such an important matter and so vi- 
tal to our industry that we again call 
attention to it and refer readers to 
page 81 of this issue to the copy of 
a letter from W. F. Callander, Chair- 


man, Crop Report Board, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C 


eee 
Non-Drip Honey Extracted honey is 
Server Increases difficult to serve 
Consumption when put into an 
ordinary dish and 
transferred with a 
to plate. Honey is 
naturally sticky and “dribbly” and 
should be served in a container with 
a non-drip cap, not only to facilitate 
handling but also to keep it clean. 

It has been observed that young 
people, especially children, enjey us- 
ing the non-drip server because they 
enjoy regulating the stream of hon- 
ey as it is poured on bread, toast 
waffles, or cereals. The main advan- 
tage of the server is that the stream 
of honey can be cut off instantly 
without any dribble, simply by 
manipulating the small thumb spring 
on the spout of server. A larger-sized 
server is made for pouring honey in- 
to measuring cups in the kitchen. 

It would seem that a wider use of 
non-drip servers for honey should be 
encouraged, not only for the con- 
venience of honey-users but also to 
increase the consumption of honey 


eee 
Weight of Bees 


spoon from dish 


Some work done 
years ago on meas 
uring the weight of bees seemed to 
show that there were from 4000 to 
5900 worker bees to the pound. Five 
thousand empty bees to the pound 
has for vears been accepted as the 
correct average 


Later work by the U. S. Bee Cul- 


ture Laboratory under Jas. I. Ham- 
bleton, showed this figure was too 
high. Mr. Hambleton, under date of 


July 23, 1939, writes as follows: 
We find it unreliable to use the 
mon figure 5000 bees to the pound 


com- 
con- 
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sequently, we always take a _ representa- ducer. Why? Where there was one 


tive sample, weigh this, count the bees and 
then make the calculation of the number of 
bees to the pound. In Technical Bulletin, 
No. 309, “The Development of Package Bee 
Colonies” (page 24, table 9) Mr. W. J. No- 
lan gives some figures of the average 
weight of individual bees received in 
packages. The minimum average weight 
for these packages was 102.71 milligrams 
per bee. It wouid require 4416 bees of this 
weight to make a pound. The maximum 
average weight was 168.06 milligrams per 
bee or 2705 bees per pound. The average 
weight samples taken from 45 packages 
was 135.85 milligrams per bee or 3337 bees 
per pound. 

Mr. Frank Todd, in charge of our Pa- 
cific States Bee Culture Field Laboratory, 
has sent us some data in which the aver- 
age is only 2608 bees per pound. 

Since the number of bees per pound is 
of particular interest in connection with 
package bees and since package bees are 
usually well fed at the time or shortly 
after they have been put in cages, 3500 
bees per pound is probably a more accurate 
figure than 5000 bees per pound, under 
average conditions. 


There is a slight variation in the 


size of different races. Taking all 
these factors into consideration the 


actual number of bees to the pound 
may run from 2608 (Todd) to 4416 
(Nolan). And so it would seem that 
3500 bees to the pound is a safe av- 
erage. 


The Honey The intermountain 
Resources of the Valleys of the Pa- 
Pacific Coast cific Coast, if not 
now, ‘will soon be 
the greatest honey 


producing regions of the United 
States and possibly of the whole 
world. 

The Senior Editor has just com- 


pleted a survey of these valleys and 
he sees great possibilities for the fu- 
ture of beekeeping. The Willamette 
Valley of Oregon, the San Joaquin 
Valley of Central California, the in- 
termountain valleys of Los Angeles 
and Riverside Counties, and the Im- 
perial Valley of Southern California, 
are examples of enormous agricul- 
tural developments. 
The Alfalfa Lands 

In addition to the great expansion 
of the citrus industry, alfalfa is rap- 
idly becoming a major crop of all 
these valleys. Tractor plows and 
tractor grading machines are level- 
ing off the erstwhile desert lands in- 
to veritable Gardens of Eden 
through the magic of irrigation 
Water is the key that unlocks the 
treasures of this land of the setting 
sun. 

While all of this is interesting from 
the standpoint of the rancher, it has 
a special meaning to the honey pro- 


acre of alfalfa ten years ago there 


are ten times that number at the 
present time and the ratio of in- 
crease, the Senior Editor believes, 


will be vastly increased. Great motor 
trucks with tractors piled high with 
baled alfalfa hay, equal in weight 
and bulk to a carload, are going up 


and down the great highways. This 
means milk and honey. Compared 


with the East, milk on the Coast is 
just half the price, and, when fed 
with honey means better babies and 
a stronger race. 

No wonder the farmers of the dry 
unirrigated dust bowl of the Central 
West are rushing to this land of sun- 
shine and crops. 

The Big Dams 

But this land would still be a des- 
ert were it not for the big dams of 
the mountain regions that collect the 
melting snow and so release water 
the year around. In former days, the 
melting snows caused great floods 
which in their turn carried away 
whole farms. The great dams are not 
all completed yet but soon will be. 

The Boulder Dam means comforta- 
ble homes and jobs. 


Cheap Electricity 

The big dams furnish not only wa- 
ter for irrigation but electricity for 
power, light, and air-conditioned ho- 
tels and homes. In some of these 
valleys it becomes ‘“‘awfully hot’ in 
midsummer, but the homes can now 
be made cool and comfortable. It be- 
comes so hot that the farmers often 
work at night in the fields when it 
is cool and sleep in the daytime in an 
air-conditioned room. That’s Utopia 
itself. 

A Taste of Heaven 

If the billions that are now spent 
in killing people, could be devoted 
to big dams, farms, homes, and jobs 
for everyone, what a lovely world 
this might be. This would all be pos- 
sible if the sermon on the Mount 
could be read and its precepts prac- 
ticed. 

Warning and Advice 

Don’t rush to California and place 
your bees in territory already occu- 
pied. Most of the orange and alfalfa 
regions have plenty of bees and bee- 
men. Write first to H. M. Krebs, 
State Bee Inspector, Sacramento, 
Calif., or to Dr. J. E. Eckert, Univer- 
sity of California, Davis, Calif., for 
information for territory not covered 
by bees or for territory soon to be 
put into alfalfa. 
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From North, East, West and South 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Jan. 4. 


Weather: On the 
last day of Decem- 





ber we could have 
written our long 
drouth is still un- 


broken but on New 
Year’s Eve the long- 
looked-for rain com- 
menced. It is now 
January 4 and we 
have had rain here in the Bay Re- 
gion every day from the first with a 
prospect of continuance. Farmers 
who have had to haul water for their 
stock are jubilant over the fact that 
from now on there will be no need 
of hauling water and the grass will 
soon be green and plentiful. Bee- 
keepers feel that the rain came too 
late to help some of the honey plants 
However, in beekeeping there are 
many surprises. Let us hope that 
one of them will be a better honey 
crop than is now expected. 
Prospects: Here in the eucalyptus 
district bees are building up rapidly. 
A few bees which were moved in 
short of stores have been fed, so for 
the next two months there will be 
few bees that will not store some 
surplus. During that time beekeep- 
ers will have an opportunity to de- 
cide on when they will make their 
first move after the fruit bloom. 
The prospect for manzanita in the 
mountains is not so good. The dry 
weather has caused many of the 
buds to drop off. They run another 
chance of being injured by freezing 
should the shortage of snow contin- 
ue. Up to date there is very little 
snow in the higher altitudes 
Miscellaneous: Our winter meet- 
ings have been well attended. The 
interest on the part of members goes 
to show increased interest in organi- 
zation. The California Bee Breeders’ 
Association held a very successful 
meeting on December 9, at which 
time they voted to change their 
membership dues from one dollar to 
four 3-pound packages of bees or 
twenty queens, and to devote the 
proceeds from their sale to group ad- 
vertising and research as well as to 
take care of the expenses of the or 
ganization 
If every beekeeper 
would become 





in California 
a member of the 


State Association and contribute as 
his membership fee, a small sum per 
colony or per pound of honey pro- 
duced, the Association would en- 
gage actively in a program for the 
betterment of the marketing prob- 
lems to the benefit of each and every 
producer. 

We have too long held back from 
such a course fearing our efforts 
would benefit others who contrib- 
uted nothing. Fortunately our bee- 
keepers are rapidly acquiring an 
advanced view of such matters and 
the future is brighter. 

We realize that we are not the first 
in 1940 to pay our affiliation dues to 
the American Honey Producers’ 
League but we are paying it today 
and hope that every other state will 
come in before the meeting at Oma- 


ha.—Cary W. Hartman, Oakland, 
Calif. 
eee 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Jan. 3. 
Weather: Little can 





be said about the 
weather that was 
not said in our ‘ast 
letter. December 
proved one of the 
driest Decembers on 
record over most of 
Southern California 
A sprinkle of rain 
in the valleys and a very light fall 
of snow in the higher altitudes did 
little to relieve the situation. 

Honey Market: The market is firm 
and white honey is in demand at 
prices well above those of 1938 
Beeswax is also in demand at prices 
slightly above those of one year ago. 

When reports lead us to believe 
that fifty per cent of the beeswax 
used in the United States is imported 
we see no logical reason why there 
should not be a tariff of ten cents 
per pound on beeswax. And, by the 
way, we were pleased to learn that, 
“the gathering of all honey prices for 
Southern California will be concen- 
trated in the hands of the Los Ange- 
les office’, and that the honey 
producer will be entitled to know 
the highest price that is being paid 
for honey. 

Honey Crop: Aside from a few 
carloads of light amber honey still 
in the hands of beekeepers practical- 
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ly all of the honey in Southern Cali- 
fornia has left the hands of the pro- 
ducer. 

Miscellaneous: The New Year was 
ushered in in Southern California 
with all the comforts of a summer’s 
day. Bright sunshine with a few 
fleecy clouds slowly crossing the sky 
from west to east accompanied by 
little or no wind. 

There are various reports as to the 
condition of colonies throughout 
Southern California depending both 
upon locality and methods of manip- 
ulation by the individual beekeeper. 
Some report colonies light, they 
having consumed an unusual amount 
of stores. 

Locations in or near the orange 
groves are in demand more and more 
as a dry year threatens. Some bee- 
keepers retain their locations year 
after year while others are busy 
looking for such a place. 

All too often bees are placed too 
near the groves or a residence and 
much complaint has been heard in 
past years from people who have 
been annoyed by the little honey 
gatherers. But in most cases people 
have been very tolerant and feel that 
the bees will be there for only a 
short time and they try to get along 
and not complain. 

Some beekeepers are _ feeding, 
while others have moved light colo- 
nies to the eucalyptus or other early 
bloomers, like the mustard, which is 
quite commonly planted in the citrus 
groves as a cover crop. 

A statement made by a successful 
producer gives our view better than 
we can word it. He said, “It took me 
25 years to learn that the time to get 
bees ready for the early honey is to 
leave them full up with honey the 
previous August’. As an old-time 
beekeeper once said, “Give me the 
gum full up with bees and honey in 
the fall, then keep them dry and Ill 
risk their wintering all right’. One 
beekeeper said “I left the bees heavy 
but if they need help in the spring 
I have a couple of tons of honey in 
combs stored in the warehouse that 
I can easily place in the hives if they 
need it. If they do not need it, I can 
very easily extract it when the flow 
starts in the spring.” 

Taken all in all, the beekeepers 
and the bees in Southern California 
are in position to give a good account 
of themselves in 1940 should condi- 
tions such as moisture, temperature, 
and nectar secretion be favorable. 
L. L. Andrews, Corona, Calif 
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TEXAS, January 1. 


Weather: December 
was a continuation 
of the long drouth; 
however Christmas 
Day brought a one- 
half inch rainfall 
which has somewhat 
lessened the anxiety 
of all those who 
have to do_ with 
growing plants and animals. The ab- 
normally warm weather continued 
up to the last week in the month. 








Conditions: During the first two 
weeks the bees were active and 
were bringing in water together with 
some little pollen that came from 
yellow _ top, -amphorweed, and 
broomweed. These plants which have 
made no general bloom through 1939 
had a sporadic blooming period due 
to the coming of cold weather. These 
weeds which are generally from two 
to four feet high this fall are only 
three to four inches high. The 
amount of pollen and water being 
brought in by the bees is so little 
that it cannot be detected on the 
scales. Brood-rearing ended the last 
week in November and at the end 
of December the only brood in hives 
were in those hives which were re- 
queened in November. The scale 
weighings show that normal hives 
used 1.3 pounds of stores during De- 
cember. If rains occur and the early 
spring flowers make any bloom the 
winter loss of bees will not be great 
in colonies that have been cared for 
but the winter loss in let-alone apia- 
ries will be very large. The prospect 
for a winter flow is now limited to 
guajillo, catsclaw, and mesquite and 
just what they can do after three 
years of drouth is difficult to say. 
The hopeful indication is that the 
mesquite trees have lost all of their 
leaves showing that the plants are 
in good condition and that they will 
make the attempt to bloom when 
they put out new leaves in March 
and April. 


Since efficient and rapid transpor- 
tation have eliminated the local ele- 
ment in the price of a commodity the 
advance in price of one cent per 
pound in the retail value of honey 
through Texas seems to be indicative 
of the increasing demand for honey 
and most of this can be attributed to 


the work of the American Honey 
Institute.—H. B. Parks, San Antonio, 
Texas 
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ARIZONA, January 1. 


Weather: The first 
day of the New Year 
finds it warm and 
slightly cloudy. We 
have just had one of 
the warmest winters 
to date the writer 





can recall in the 
past twenty years. 
Nature is playing 


tricks even on the trees and vegeta- 
tion. Cottonwood trees in some places 
are beginning to bloom. Wild mus- 
tard is blooming in many places and 
bees have continued to gather pollen 
all the fall along the Gila River. 
Manzanita is blooming and some 
filaree in the higher’ elevations, 
which, of course, is entirely out of 
season. 

There is a decided shortage of 
moisture over the state as a whole. 
We have had two or three light 
showers the past three months, with 
a little snow in the mountains, but 
not enough to be of any value. There 
is no snow in sight on mountains of 
about ten thousand feet. 

General Conditions: Bees along 
the Gila River went into winter with 
plenty of honey from tamarack and 
dog fennel. It is a low grade honey 
but fine for bees to winter on. Pollen 
has been plentiful as bees are still 
gathering it from the field. In the 
higher elevations bees went into 
winter with small clusters of bees 
and generally no brood. But if we 
have a fairly warm spring they will 
come through in good condition 

Most producers are wondering to- 
day what the New Year will bring 
in the way of a honey crop. In the 
desert areas the crop has been ex- 
tremely short the past two seasons 


Many did not extract a pound of 
honey the past season so the state 
has no large surplus carry-over to 


be in the way of the coming year’s 
crop. Producers generally are look- 
ing forward with hopes for a much 
better season than the past two have 
been 

Weather conditions today are a 
puzzle and I doubt if any one knows 
what to expect this spring. All hope 
to see plenty of moisture which has 
been below normal for the past year. 

Regardless of crops or production 
we producers generally should be 
thankful we are living in a part 
of the world away from the wars of 
destruction going on today. Few of 
us, I believe, are able to realize the 
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terrible conditions under which a 
large per cent of the population of 
the Earth are struggling. My greatest 
hope for the New Year is to see an 
early end to the destruction going 
on today.—Leslie Wedgworth, Ora- 
cle, Arizona. 


eee 
OREGON, January 4. 


Weather: Oregon, 
like most sections of 
the country, has ex- 
perienced a_ very 
mild fall and early 
winter. Up to the 
middle of December 
there had been a 
marked shortage in 
moisture and so far 
there has been almost no freezing 
weather. Limited reports from bee- 
keepers indicate that bees are some- 
what short on stores. It is also possi- 
ble that the dry, open fall has been 
unfavorable for some of the honey 
plants 

Markets: Even with the shortage 
of honey, especially in the fireweed 
area, there has been an_ unusual 
amount of price cutting, the price on 
sales running from less than 40 cents 
up to over 60 cents retail. 

Beekeeping Meetings in 1940: Ore- 
gon beekeepers and others in the 
Northwest will be interested to }now 
that there is a strong probability 
that Mr. E. R. Root will again be 
with us late next summer for some 
field meetings. If present plans car- 
ry out a summer meeting will be 
held at Emmigrant Springs in east- 
ern Oregon, another in the region of 
Portland, at least one or two in 
Washington. Mrs. Grace, of the 
American Honey Institute, has prom- 
ised to be at our next state meeting, 
which will probably be held in No- 
vember in the Portland area. 

The officers for the Oregon State 
Beekeepers’ Association for 1940 are 
J. D. Haskell of Portland, president, 
Mr. J. Skovbo of Hermiston, vice 
president, and the writer is secreta- 
ry.—H. A. Scullen, Corvallis, Oregon. 

eee 


SASKATCHEWAN, January 6. 


Weather: The weather during the 
spring was favorable and colonies 
built up well and were in_ good 
strength when the main honey flow 
opened in early July. July was warm 
and in the south dry. Dry weather 
continued throughout August in the 
south 

Honey Crop: A splendid crop was 
secured in the north of the Province 
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and a fair crop in central and south 
districts. The quality of the honey 
was good. 

Sales were very rapid this year. 
The scare of a sugar shortage had 
much to do with the wholesalers 
stocking up early and the opening up 
of the English market in the late fall 
removed all chance of any honey 
carry-over. 

Miscellaneous: The 1939 honey 
crop was the largest ever harvested 


in the Province. 1939 
No. of beekeepers 4,180 
No. of colonies 27,999 
Average production 

pounds per colony 152 lbs. 
Comb honey produced 65,439 lbs. 


Extracted honey 

produced 4,197,154 lbs. 
Total Honey produced 4,262,593 lbs. 
Total Value $363,070.19 

Most of the Province’s larger pro- 
ducers formed themselves into a 
Honey Producers’ Co-operative 
Packing Association and this organi- 
zation packed about 600,000 pounds 
of honey this fall. It is, of course, too 
early to give any report on the suc- 
cess which will attend the efforts of 
the new organization, but it will un- 
doubtedly do much toward improv- 
ing the sale of honey in the Province. 
It will be able to market a standard, 
uniform pack, and furnish the mar- 
ket with a continuity of supply. 

Our winter was unusually mild 
until the New Year, when we have 
had sub-zero weather. Previous to 
that we were without snow and the 
weather was as mild as we usually get 
in October. As most colonies are 
wintered in the cellar we do not ex- 
pect the mild weather to seriously 
affect them. 

Prospects for 1940 are not too en- 
couraging. Farm lands are drier now 
than they have been for years, and 
we must have unusually heavy 
spring moisture to produce a normal 
crop. 

The demand for honey in 1940 
should be good, and as no carry-over 
is expected, prices should be main- 
tained.—R. M. Pugh, Regina, Sask. 


MAINE, January 8. 

To estimate prospects for a honey 
crop six months ahead may look 
simple to those who have never at- 
tempted it. I could come much near- 
er in making a guess what any farm 
crop will be half a year ahead. 

Weather: After one of the driest 
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seasons in many years in the New 
England States, as a whole, and es- 
pecially so in northern Maine, the 
autumn brought rainfall enough to 
put nearly all nectar secreting plants 
in healthy condition for winter. So 
far, winter conditions have been 
good but two hard winter months 
are just ahead of us. The thing to be 
feared most here is a heavy winter 
thaw which may take off all the 
snow cover and leave plants exposed 
to hard freezing. Thawing and alter- 
nate freezing works havoc. When 
snow comes early and remains late, 
plants are safe. So to guess from this 
distance is merely a guess. 

Conditions: Bees are quiet and 
should go through until spring in 
good condition. Brood rearing 
stopped too early but weather was 
favorable to prevent too much fly- 
ing after no nectar was available. 
Clusters were rather light in bees but 
with good cellar conditions this need 
not be serious, Colonies heavy with 
bees, wintered underground, often 
start brood rearing too soon and are 
not in as good condition a month af- 
ter going to summer stands, as a colo- 
ny only moderately strong. 

Miscellaneous: All things consid- 
ered, I anticipate a good season for 
1940. Being presidential election 
year, this may upset our calculations 
to some extent. All the hot air com- 
ing in over the radios may blight all 
bloom. If the Democrats or New 
Dealers win there will be no use try- 
ing for a honey crop after 1940. 
Maine is a Republican state. The bees 
are Republican and simply won't 
continue to compete with Hull’s 
trade treaties——O. B. Griffin, Waldo- 
boro, Maine. 


MINNESOTA, January 5. 


Conditions: There 
seems to be truth in 
the report that this 
has been the driest 
fall in the past 47 
years. From every 
section of the State 
we hear of unusual 
dryness. Some snow 
now covers the 
ground in most counties but more 
precipitation will be needed to in- 
sure moisture for spring. There is 
hope, time and opportunity for this 
to come about. 


Rains late last summer did con- 
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siderable good for bee pasturage in 
southeastern Minnesota. In other 
sections, particularly in western and 
northwestern counties, there has 
been practically no moisture since 
the scattered summer showers. Con- 
sequently, bee pasturage has been 
definitely hurt, rated as Fair or 
Poor, and good rains are needed. 

The warm, open fall made bee 
flights possible until the middle of 
December. Bees in _ southeastern 
counties are reported in good condi- 
tion, but elsewhere there was a poor 
fall flow of nectar, accompanied by 
considerable bee activity, and the 
colonies should be checked for need- 
ed brood stores early in the spring. 

Honey: In western Minnesota 
there may be 20% of the ’39 crop 
remaining unsold. Eastern and 
southern Minnesota seem to have 
about 40% of the crop left. Evidently 
some beekeepers are holding their 
honey for better prices. Carloads 
moved in December at 5c, some with 
the cans returned. Prices on smaller 
lots were somewhat higher. There 
seems to be a firmer retail price, 
perhaps influenced by the holding 
back of honey because of the low 
wholesale price and the uncertain 
outlook of the 1940 crop. 

Miscellaneous: If there is a blurred 
or worried look in the accompanying 
picture this month, or if the words 
“just don’t make sense’’, maybe it’s 
the hangover from walking hospital 
corridors waiting for the arrival of 
an eight-pound girl born this morn- 
ing. Dad Morehouse is recovering 
nicely! 

The Minnesota Valley Beekeepers’ 
Association, recently went on record 
in favor of grading requirements for 
honey and requested the state as- 
sociation Marketing Committee to 
formulate such legislation for the 
next Minnesota legislature. Members 
of the M.V.B.A. have drawn up sug- 
gested wholesale and retail prices of 
honey, and are determined to say 
“No” to price-cutting offers. Conse- 
quently, retail prices in this district 
have held up very well. 

Although a few beekeepers are 
selling out, others are adding more 
equipment and anticipate an expan- 
sion this year. Compared with ten 
years ago it would seem that com- 
mercial beekeepers have expanded 


considerably while many farmer 
beekeepers have dropped out.— 
Bruce L. Morehouse, Montevideo, 


Minnesota. 
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INDIANA, January 7. 


The weather to date 
has been unusually 
dry. In fact, there 
has been very little 
precipitation thus 
far, throughout fall 
and winter, with 
practically no snow 
in this part of Indi- 
ana. Farther south, 
it is reported, there have been sev- 
eral inches of snowfall. With drouth 
conditions prevailing over a great 
part of the Middle West, it would 
seem that the prospect for clover 
honey is not very bright. With this 
in view, it may be a good idea to 
hold over some of that nice white 
honey rather than to dispose of it 
at present give-away prices. 

Honey sales usually move very 
slowly during the holiday season. 
This year appears to be somewhat 
of an exception as local sales have 
kept up quite well. Perhaps it is be- 
cause the local price-cutters have 
run out of something to sell and they 
just can’t think of buying at whole- 
sale at the same price per pound as 
they received for their crop at re- 
tail. 

Miscellaneous: Since employment 
has increased in the steel mills and 
other industries, quite a number of 
small beekeepers in this locality are 
offering their bees for sale. Others 
are doing likewise owing to low hon- 
ey prices. But is seems that there are 
always new beekeepers to take the 
place of those who drop out. Most of 
them quit after a few years but some 
hold on year after year, even to old 
age. Perhaps it is the same in other 
industries. To succeed in beekeeping, 
as in other occupations, one must 
continue to study and learn, always 
striving to employ each year better 
and better methods.—E. S. Miller, 
Valparaiso, Indiana 

eee 


ONTARIO, January 2. 

Weather: It is 8 be- 
low zero this A. M., 
our first real touch 
of winter. Up to a 
few days ago the 
weather was milder 
than usual here in 
central southern On- 
tario, with almost 
no precipitation. We 
have about three inches of the beau- 
tiful that fell a short time ago. Mois- 
ture conditions throughout most of 
southern Ontario are, according to 
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the Weather Bureau, the worst on 
record, and it is too late now to ex- 
pect much change, as with frost in 
the ground any rain that may fall 
will run off to streams. 

On a recent hunting trip in Haldi- 
mand County on the north shore of 
Lake Erie, we found conditions even 
worse than they are here in York 
County or the north shore of Lake 
Ontario. There is heavy clay soil in 
Haldimand County and yet fields 
were so dry that the ground was not 
frozen and one could dig deep into 
the ground that was unlike the heavy 
sticky clay we usually encounter on 
such trips in that locality. Just how 
this will affect the wintering of the 
clovers one can only guess, and of 
course much will depend upon the 
brand of weather we get during the 
next three months. 

Although the months of Novem- 
ber and December were milder than 
usual bees flew but twice to my 
knowledge during all that time, and 
then they had only partial flights. 
Bees appear to be wintering normal- 
ly so far, and needless to say, any 
adverse conditions at this early date 
would mean disaster before April. 

Market: Honey sales are rather 
slow in country districts as most 
people locally buy their winter sup- 
plies earlier in the season. Whole- 
sale demand is keen and large quant- 
ities of honey are difficult to obtain, 
and prices are, I believe, at least % 
cent per pound higher than they 
were a month ago. We loaded a car 
of honey some ten days ago for over- 
seas market and we surely hope that 
it will reach its destination safely. 

Beeswax continues in good de- 
mand at fair prices and supplies are 
being rapidly bought up. 

In the last issue of Gleanings I 
used the word ‘‘Canada’’ instead of 
“Ontario” when commenting on the 
matter of sugar feeding for winter 
stores for bees. We have no figures 
on the amount of sugar used for 
this purpose for the Dominion. 

In this same issue, the Editor re- 
fers to the late Mr. Doolittle of 
Borodino, N. Y., as “George’’. If 
memory serves me rightly his first 
name was “Gilbert”. We either heard 
him relate a joke or saw it in one of 
his articles, relative to the way he 
once used this name as a pun. In 
company with some other beekeepers 
he was travelling by train and they 
were eating peanuts and scattering 
husks, etc., on floor of the coach. 
The porter called their attention to 
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this as his duties compelled him to 
do so. The manufacturers of the rail- 
way coach had their name plate at 
one end of the car as follows, ‘“‘Eaton, 
Gilbert and Co.’’, and Mr. Doolittle 
called the attention of the porter to 
this sign and asked him if that did 
not say “Eat on, Gilbert and compa- 
ny”. 
“Whatever may be said of the 
folly of excessive hive packing’’— 
this is a quotation from editorial, 
page 37, that I have just read and 
that makes me do some thinking. Not 
sO many years ago certain experts 
at Washington, D. C., and perhaps 
other places as well, contended that 
the term ‘‘excessive’’ as applied to 
packing for bees was a misnomer. 
Packing on top, bottom, sides and 
ends not excluding the front of the 
hives, had no limit, and it seemed 
that the fronts had so much packing 
that porters were needed to conduct 
the worker bees through the long 
tunnels necessary to reach the brood 
nests. Later another’ well-known 
writer in a wonderfully convincing 
article proved that if a beehive did 
not have an entrance near the center 
of the hive, at the bottom of course, 
the colony would be weak in the 
spring, if not actually dead. Some of 
us who could not refute this claim 
scientifically did prove by actual 
test that a small entrance could be 
left in a far corner of the hive and 
the colony would winter perfectly. 

Just lately we have experts telling 
us to give combs of pollen to bees in 
the fall, and in current issues of 
Gleanings we now find another ex- 
pert saying that worker brood can 
be reared without pollen being pres- 
ent. Whether this latter claim can 
be substantiated or not I am not pre- 
pared to say, but I do know beyond 
a doubt from our own personal ex- 
perience that to give extra combs of 
pollen in the fall to our bees would 
be useless if not really harmful as 
we rarely are short of pollen in this 
locality. But enough of all this seem- 
ingly contradictory claims for one is- 
sue, and if experts differ so much, 
what about the beginner who is 
seeking advice and knows not where 
to turn? My advice to such would be 
to tell them to pay all due heed to 
scientific claims of something really 
new in the management of bees, but 
be sure and try them out by actual 
experience before taking wholesale 
measures in the way of adopting 
these new panaceas.—J. L. Byer, 
Markham, Ontario. 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





Pollen in December 

Today, Dec. 10, the temperature 
in the house at 12 noon is 72°F., with 
the doors and windows open. The 
bees can fly nearly every day and 
today are coming in loaded down 
with pollen, that they apparently are 
getting from flowers that are bloom- 
ing near here.—Laurence E. Spece, 
Tucson, Ariz. 





eee 
Hive Hooks 
The picture shows a pair of hive 
handlers in use carrying a colony of 
bees. They are made by riveting two 
verticle strap irons to a horizontal 





So easy to lift the little fingers can do it. 
Possibly the pipe helps. 


iron. The verticle irons are hooked 
at the bottom so as to support the 
hive from the under side of the bot- 
tom-board. When not in use the 
hooked irons can be folded around 
over the ends of the handles, thus 
taking a minimum of space in truck 
or shop. I have used this pair of irons 
for two seasons in loading colonies 
for moving and in assembling colo- 
nies for the ten-colony multiple win- 
ter packs. A 100-pound colony pre- 
sents no obstacle with a pair of these 
irons in use.—J. F. Norgren, Junius, 
So. Dak. 


This Makes Labels Stick 

Powdered casein glue when mixed 
with cold water makes an ideal label 
paste for either tin or glass honey 
containers, whether the containers 
are hot or cold when labeled. For two 
years I have been using casein to 
make label paste and find it to be a 
perfect label sticker, and have never 
had a label fade from the use of it. I 
use a powdered casein sold under the 
trade name of ‘“‘Casco”’ which can be 
purchased at any hardware store. A 
ten-cent package will adhere about 
one thousand average sized labels. 
Larger packages of course are much 
cheaper in proportion and make a 
real economical label paste. Care 
should be taken to follow the direc- 
tions on the can when mixing with 
cold water. I advise not to mix more 
glue than would be required for any 
one labeling as I have not been suc- 
cessful in holding the mixture of 
casein and water from one batch of 
labeling to the next.—Harry Spoon- 
er, Stephens, Arkansas. 

eee 
Extracting on Small Scale 

To save expense, storage space, 
and the care of additional equipment 
I use a pressure canner (which 
many amateur beekeepers may have) 
for steam for the uncapping knife. I 
remove the screw from the petcock 
and force a 5 or 6 foot piece of milk- 
ing machine tubing over it,—using 
a ys inch, inside measurement, tub- 
ing for a outside measurement, 
petcock. Friction holds it in place. 
Connect the other end with the un- 
capping knife. A quart or two of 
water will last for a couple of hours’ 
work. When the pressure gauge 
stands at 5 pounds or more, there is 
no drip from the end of the knife. 
The milking machine tubing stands 
the steam without getting soft and 
will last a number of years.—B. H. 
Ashman, Madison, Wisc. 

eee 
Wes Ferrell Lets Bees Sting Arm to 
Regain Form 

Wes Ferrell, veteran big league 
hurler, recently released by the Yan- 
kees, has resorted to a drastic reme- 
dy in the hope of regaining the effec- 
tiveness of his pitching arm. Roy 
Tinsley of the Charlotte Country 
Club said that during a round of golf 
with Ferrell yesterday he noticed 
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the 31-year-old righthander caught 
honeybees from flowers, held them 
te his arm until they stung him. When 
Ferrell finished the round his arm 
was swollen to almost twice normal 
size, Tinsley said. “It’s the only way 
that you can get that arthritis out of 
your arm when it’s sore,” Ferrell ex- 
plained.—The Associated Press, June 
6, °39. 
eee 
The Sages of California 


California has three very distinct 
varieties of sage. The black, or ball, 
sage begins blooming as early as Feb- 
ruary and grows from the Mexican 
Border northward to a point well 
toward the middle line of the state. 
It is a source from which comes that 
clear, water-white honey that made 
California honey famous in the early 
days. The purple sage also yields a 
clear white honey and usually comes 
into bloom a little later than the 
black sage. It grows principally in 
Los Angeles, Ventura and Santa 
Barbara Counties. These two sage 
honeys are harvested separately and 
when yielding well are seldom mixed 
with other honeys to any considera- 
ble extent. Then we have the white 
sage usually considered by us as a 
June bloomer. On a few favored 
ranges when this plant is yielding at 
its best, honey has been taken that 
might pass as white sage honey.— 
L. L. Andrews, Corona, Calif. 

eee 
Top But No Bottom Entrance 

Referring to your reference in 
Gleanings to the wintering chapter 
in the new A BC and X Y Z book, 
you say, page 673, “Now it is be- 
lieved that bees in moderate climates 
south of the Great Lakes with plenty 


of windbreaks, can often winter, 
without packing during an av- 
erage winter, provided there are 
top entrances no larger than % 
of an inch in diameter, with 
bottom entrances 1% inches wide 
by ™% of an inch deep.” I do not 


agree with you as regards the bottom 
entrance. I close the bottom entrance 
tight and make the bottom of the 
hive as warm as possible, the flight 
hole to be about four inches below 
the top bars of top story or food 
chamber. This hole should be 34 inch 
and provision made so the wrapping 
would not close it. The bees will see 
that too much cold does not enter 
at the flight hole, and the bottom of 
the hive being warm they can go 
down there and get dead bees, if any, 
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and carry them up and eject them 
through the flight hole. I never had 
hives so clean of dead bees and 
mould in spring, as in colonies so 


arranged. Some hives needed no 
cleaning. You remember about the 


unwrapped hive that was wintered 
on top of a building with the packed 
cover and top entrance which came 
through 100 per cent strong? It was 
closed at the bottom. Well; this is a 
question that should be settled defi- 
nitely, I believe you will admit. As to 
outdoor wintering; if I had ever so 
many bees to winter, I would not 
carry any in or out of cellars.—Har- 
ry Lathrop, Bridgeport, Wis. 


eee 
Real Quince Honey 
For years “Quince Honey” has 


been a popular jam. The fact of the 
matter is that it is nothing and never 
has been but a sticky mass of quinces 
and white sugar cooked together. I 
often wondered how it ever came to 
be so misnamed. I have made what 
I call “Real Quince Honey” and am 
passing it on to the readers who 
might also want some. Use 1 and one- 
half cups ground quinces—must be 
very ripe—l1'% cups water, 3 cups 
very mild clover honey, %4 teaspoon- 
ful salt, 1 box commercial pectin— 





powdered _ kind. Method: Cook 
quinces, honey, water and _e salt 
together for 10 minutes. This mix- 


ture must boil rapidly; remove, stir 
in the pectin, return to the fire, boil 
3 minutes and then seal in hot glass- 


es or jars.—Mildred Ross, Canton, 
Ohio. 
eee 
Flowers Keep Grass Down Around 
Hives 


Ray Gellatly, blacksmith-beekeep- 
er of Stockham, Nebraska, believes 
in combining beauty with a practical 
idea. Portulaca, commonly known as 
moss roses, rose moss or Seven Sis- 
ters, completely surrounds his hives. 
These hardy flowers are easily 
grown from seed, are fairly drouth- 
resistant and propagate themselves 
from year to year. Dwarf-like in ap- 
pearance, bearing small flowers of 
yellow, white and varying shades of 
rose, they spread prodigiously, form- 
ing a thick carpet. Flower gardeners 
complain that this sturdy plant 
“takes everything in its way” if giv- 
en half a chance, but this is fine for 
the beekeeper who wants to keep the 
grass and weeds down around the 
hives in his apiary.—Benj. Nielsen, 
Aurora, Nebr. 
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Asked and 


Sourwood Fails to Secrete 
Nectar 

Question. Our 
was real full of bloom also 
other flowers here in West- 
ern Carolina this past season, 





sourwood 





el 
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Answered 





Answer.—Hives of bees 
should be at least six or 
eight feet apart to facili- 
tate convenient handling, 
to permit mowing grass 








but the bees paid very little 
attention to the bloom. Why did the flow- 
ers fail to produce any nectar?—Webb A. 
Braswell, North Carolina. 
Answer.—Generally speaking, a 
wet season prior to the time the main 
honey flow is on and a dry spell dur- 
ing the time the nectar plants are in 
bloom results in a honey crop. On 
the other hand, dry weather prior 
to the time honey plants are in bloom 
and a wet season while the plants 
are in bloom may result in failure. 
This may help you to determine the 
reason for your crop failure this past 
season. According to the late John 
H. Lovell the flow is reliable three 
years out of five. 
Honey—Is It Less Fattening Than Sugar? 


Question Is honey less fattening than 
sugar?—-E. A. Cushman, Oregon. 

Answer.—We once believed that 
honey was just as fattening as any 
other sugar, but Dr. Bodog F. Beck, 
of 116 East 58th Street, New York 
City, convinced us that honey stands 
in a class by itself. He has a special 
article ‘in his book, ‘‘Honey and 
Health’”’ on the use of honey for peo- 
ple suffering from obesity. 

Extractor is Rusty on Inside 

Question I have an extractor and a 90- 
gallon storage tank which are becoming 
rusty inside on the bottom. Can you give 
me any information as to what I can use 
on the inside of these so the honey will 
not taste or become discolored?—L. P. 
Crater, Florida 

Answer.—We_ suggest that you 
sandpaper the rusty parts thorough- 
ly, then apply aluminum paint. This 
is what we use on honey extractor 
parts. We find it very satisfactory. It 
will not taint or discolor the honey. 
You should, of course, allow the 
aluminum paint to dry thoroughly 
before using the honey tank. 

Storing Comb Foundation During Winter 

Question._-We carried over some founda- 
tion. Will it hurt it to get frozen, or should 


we store it where it will not freeze? 
Glenville Hdw. Co., W. Virginia. 


Answer.—It would be preferable 
to store comb foundation during 
winter in a building where the tem- 
perature does not run below freez- 
ing. Severe cold is likely to cause the 
foundation to crack. 

Avoid Having Colonies too Close Together 

Question.—-How far apart should hives 
be to avoid drifting?—J. F. Olmsted, Ohio. 


from around the hives, 
also to prevent drifting of bees from 
one hive to another. If placed in 
groups of two or four on one stand 
te facilitate winter packing, it is an 
advantage to face the hives in differ- 
ent directions. 


Swarm Control in Comb Honey Production 

Question.—I am _ considering several 
plans for the coming season and will en- 
deavor to outline them below. Please give 
me your advice as to the best one. I want 
to produce the maximum crop and control 
swarming. On both these plans I expect 
to remove the comb honey supers im- 
mediately after the clover honey flow as 
in this region the bees will not work in 
the sections after the main flow. I have 
two strong colonies and two weak colo- 
nies. The weak colonies will be bolstered 
up with package bees. All colonies are 
equipped with food chambers. These food 
chambers will be removed about five days 
after the first white clover blossom oc- 
curs, the brood chamber to be filled with 
as much brood as possible. The food cham- 
ber will then be placed with the other 
food chambers on a_ bottom-board and 
provided with a top and inner cover. These 
will be provided with a queen cell. The col- 
onies will then receive two comb-honey su- 
pers with bait sections in each. Each colony 
will be inspected for queen cells each 
week during the honey flow. In the first 
plan, if swarm control is necessary, I plan 
to place the brood chamber over an empty 
full-depth super, placing the queen on 
one frame of brood in the empty super 
for fourteen days, separating the first 
chamber from the second by a queen ex- 
cluder. This will restrict brood-rearing 
but the bees may fill up the regular brood 
chamber located above with honey as the 
brood emerges, thus making the real brood 
chamber congested with honey which 
should go in the section boxes. This plan 
will save the expense of purchasing extra 
equipment, but if it does not permit me 
to get the maximum crop, then it must be 
discarded. In the other plan of swarm 
control, I expect to remove the brood and 
substitute in its place one-inch starters 
except a comb of unsealed brood to keep 
the bees from swarming out. As the brood 
emerges from the real brood chamber 
which has been provided with a bottom 
and top and placed a short distance from 
the old stand, it will be united with the 
swarm on the old stand. According to rules 
of bee behavior the bees on the old swarm 
should put most of the nectar in the sec- 
tion boxes. When the honey flow is over 
the old brood chamber will be returned, 
the brood in the new chamber being placed 
alongside and added to the colony on the 
old stand as it emerges. When it has all 
emerged the other bees will be allowed to 
rob out what little honey remains by plac- 
ing the chamber on a super with a small 
hole bored in it. After all honey and 
brood has been removed the combs will be 
rendered up for wax. While this latter plan 
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may involve considerable work it seems as 
though it will produce more honey. Now 
if you have a plan simpler, please de- 
scribe it—John Anderson, New York. 

Answer.—The two methods of 
swarm control suggested in your let- 
ter should work because you are sep- 
arating the queen from the brood, 
and this is what happens in natural 
swarming. You are bringing about 
artificial swarming. The only objec- 
tion we see to either one of your pro- 
posed methods is that the bees are 
likely to work on the combs in the 
brood chambers rather than the sec- 
tions in the comb honey supers. To 
get away from the necessity of using 
extra equipment, we suggest that 
when signs of swarming are detect- 
ed, the queen be caged safe in the 
brood chamber, for ten days. At the 
end of ten days, or perhaps better, 
on the ninth day, all queen cells 
should be destroyed and the queen 
released, or a young laying queen in- 
troduced. This will usually prevent 
swarming. The only objection to this 
method is that during a honey flow 
that is rather long and drawn out, 
there is likely to be a reduction of 
the number of bees in the hive later 
on, due to this lapse of ten days in 
brood-rearing. For a comparatively 
short, heavy honey flow, this plan 
works out quite well. We have found 
that if we can get young queens in- 
troduced and laying about a week or 
ten days prior to the time the main 
honey flow begins, these colonies 
headed with young queens are not 
likely to swarm. If one can bring 
about a period of non-egg laying for 
at least ten days in one of the brood 
chambers of a double brood-chamber 
hive and allow the queen to lay in 
the other brood chamber and then 
unite later on, preferably at the be- 
ginning of the main honey flow, it 
should be possible to produce comb 
honey over a double brood-chamber 
hive. This method may not work in 
all localities and some further experi- 
ments need to be conducted along 
this line. 

Is Late Brood-rearing Normal? 


Question.—What can be done to stimu- 
late brood-rearing with Caucasian bees? 
Last year in November one of my Cau- 
casians stopped laying altogether. The oth- 
er stopped in December and both started 
up again in January. I got rid of one and 
the other I still have and she has done the 
same thing again this year. Early in No- 
vember there was no brood or eggs, but 
the food chamber was about full of honey. 
She is in there, for I found her. The inspec- 
tor was here on November 7 and thought 
the colony was queenless as three of us 
could not find her, but I found her later. 
I was suspicious of seeing her pull off the 
same trick she did last year. Last year I 
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tried feeding by the old Alexander plan of 
giving about a cup of diluted honey, good 
and warm, every evening until the orange 
buds started, but the gray bees did not re- 
spond like the Italians. Have you had any 
other reports about like this? What is to 
be done?—J. S. Hayward, Florida. 
Answer.—You mention  brood- 
rearing coming to a standstill in No- 
vember. We are not surprised at this. 
In most regions of the United States, 
even in the South, there is a period 
of quiescence. It seems that queens 
must take a vacation during some 
time of the year. Further North, 
queens practically stop brood-rear- 
ing by the first of October. In some 
Southern States there is sometimes 
a honey flow on during October and 
early November. The latter part of 
November and also during Decem- 
ber, queens lay very few eggs. This 
being the case, bees do not use much 
honey for feeding the brood. Cau- 
casian queens usually stop egg-lay- 
ing earlier in the fall than do Italian 
queens. We know this from experi- 
ence. However, Caucasian queens, al- 
though they do stop laying earlier in 
the fall and may not start brood- 
rearing so early in the season, as 
Italians, make up for lost time when 
they do start. So long as each colony 
of bees has an ample amount of hon- 
ey and pollen, we would not worry 
about brood-rearing. Nature will 
take care of that; nor would we 
waste time on stimulative feeding. 
If the bees have an ample amount of 
honey in the hive, also pollen stored 
in the combs, and if each colony has 
a reasonably young queen, brood- 
rearing will proceed normally. 
Tinned Copper Lining for Honey Tank 
Question.—I am planning to purchase 
a honey settling tank with a jacket, so it 
can be heated, and plan on lining the in- 
side with tinned copper. In your opinion, 
is that metal almost proof against coloring 
the honey?—Gordon A. Bell, Illinois. 
Answer.—Lining the inside of 
your honey tank with tinned copper 
should be satisfactory. We suggest 
that you have all soldering done 
with pure tin rather than with the 
usual 50-50 lead and tin solder. 
Carbon Disulphide Does Not Harm Honey 


Question.—We used carbon disulphide to 
kill some troublesome bees an found 
quite a lot of honey. Is the honey we found 
fit for use?—Leroy C. Grant, Ohio. 

Answer.—Carbon disulphide when 
applied to combs containing honey 
does not make the honey unfit for 
human consumption or for bees. The 
gas, when exposed to the air, soon 
leaves the combs. The same is true 
of Cyanogas occasionally used to kill 
bees in hives that are diseased. 
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Talks to 





The Lady Who Or- 
dered Queen and 
Drone 

Not so long agoa 
lady wrote that she 
wanted a queen 
bee and a drone, to 





| Beekeepers 





(2) Contact suc- 
cessful beekeepers 
as often as possible. 

(3) Attend bee- 
keepers meetings, 
county, state, and 
national, as _ fre- 





start a colony of quently as possible 
bees. Some of us and don’t be afraid 
may smile, but we to ask questions. 
may know even Join your county 
less about some and state associa- 
kinds of business M. J. DEYELL. tions. 

than this lady (4) When wuork- 
knew about the ing with bees ob- 


bee business. 

Will Rogers used to say that all he 
knew was what he read in the pa- 
pers. In my own case, all I know 
about beekeeping is what I have 
learned from bee journals and bee 
books, from beekeepers, and from 
actual experience with bees. 

It pays to be Prepared for Beekeep- 
ing 

Some may be tempted to rush in- 
to beekeeping without adequate 
preparation to insure success. Such 
are doomed to failure, especially 
those who undertake commercial 
beekeeping. It is possible, of course, 
to start in a small way with a few 
hives of bees, a bee supply catalog, 
a good text book, and a bee journal, 
and gradually grow into the business 
on a larger scale as more experience 
and knowledge are acquired. 

It may be said that there are three 
classes of beekeepers, (1) the back- 
lot beekeeper with from one to a half 
dozen colonies; (2) the side-line bee- 
keeper with from a dozen to fifty or 
more hives that are operated on the 
side during spare time, (this class is 
growing at present due to shorter 
working hours); (3) the commercial 
beekeeper with hundreds and per- 
haps thousands of colonies, who de- 
pend on bees for a livelihood. 

How to Acquire Beekeeping Funda- 
mentals 

Regardless of which class one be- 
longs to it seems necessary to keep in 
mind the following requirements: 

(1) Read carefully past and pres- 
ent bee literature which means bee 
journals and bee books. (Read edi- 
torial, ‘“‘Become Well Grounded in 
Beekeeping Fundamentals’, this is- 
sue, page 95.) 





serve carefully bee behavior and try 
to put into practice the theories ac- 
quired through reading. Remember 
theory and practice go hand in hand 
in attaining success. 

(5) Those who anticipate commer- 
cial beekeeping should by all means 
spend one or two seasons with suc- 
cessful commercial beekeepers. 

A Word About Beekeeping Funda- 
mentals 


In former talks I have referred to 
fundamentals as principles. They are 
practically the same but I have come 
to prefer the word fundamentals. 

And let me say at the outset that 
the beekeeping fundamentals are 
very essential. Failure to grasp these 
fundamentals may mean failure in 
beekeeping. 

Driving an automobile is different 
from managing a colony of bees. The 
person who drives a machine may 
know absolutely nothing about the 
workings of machinery under the 
hood. He works by rote,—does cer- 
tain things, manipulates. certain 
levers, and gets certain results. It 
may seem unnecessary to know the 
“why” of these manipulations. If, 





The old-fashioned straw skep. 
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however, the motor should stop sud- 
denly on a back road some dark 
night, a knowledge of the ‘“why’”’ 
might come in handy. 

In managing bees we must not 
only know the “how” of manipula- 
ting them but also the “why”. We 
frequently receive inquiries from 
beginners also some _ experienced 
beekeepers as to why they have not 
secured certain results from their 
bees. If these beekeepers were thor- 
oughly familiar with the fundamen- 
tals of beekeeping and bee behavior 
they would know most of the an- 
swers to their questions. 

Three Fundamentals 

Honeybees in their natural habi- 
tats, crevices of rocks or hollow 
trees, are social by nature and live 
in colonies sometimes called swarms. 
If we could look into the hollow of 
a bee tree we would find that the 
colony has at least three things: (1) 
Comb space for building combs 
(from wax secreted in the bodies of 
the bees) for the storage of food and 
for brood rearing; (2) Food,—honey 
and pollen, which are stored in the 
cells of the combs; (3) Protection 
which is furnished by the outer part 
of the tree. 

These three things so essential to 
the life of the bee become the funda- 
mental principles of modern bee- 
keeping and may be stated as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Bees must have ample space 
for building combs for the storage of 
food and brood rearing. 

(2) Bees must have an ample sup- 
ply of food,—honey and _ pollen— 
which is stored in the cells of the 
combs. 

(3) Bees must have adequate pro- 
tection against the elements. 

These fundamentals will be elab- 
orated upon, as we go along, in fu- 
ture talks, but I do want to say a 
word about hives. 

Hives—Old and Modern 

Hives have to do with the first 
fundamental,— comb space. Our 
forefathers captured stray swarms 
of bees or got them out of trees and 
put them in log gums, straw skeps, or 
crude box hives, and thousands of 
colonies (too many for the good of 
our industry) still occupy such 
homes. 

The invention of the modern mov- 
able-frame hive by L. L. Langstroth 
in 1852 marked the beginning of a 
new era in beekeeping. This made 
possible the removal of frames con- 
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taining combs, for inspection of 
brood, requeening, and other manip- 
ulations which will be mentioned 
later. 

Those Who Have Bees 


We receive many letters from bee- 
keepers in the North regarding 
snow-covered hives and dead bees 
outside of hive entrances. Snow is a 
splendid protection for bees, is por- 
ous and will not smother bees. Hive 
entrances should be kept free from 
ice. Dead bees on the alighting board 
outside of the hive entrance show 
that the colony is cleaning house. 
Some old bees die during the winter. 
That is normal and no cause for wor- 
ry. Normal colonies should not be 
opened or molested in the North 
during this month. In some of the 
far southern states it may be neces- 
sary to inspect colonies. 

Those Getting Bees 

Those who anticipate purchasing 
package bees should send for our 
free booklet ‘“Combless Package 
Bees’’, which, by the way, does not 
refer to prices or any particular 
strain of bees but simply tells how 
to put packages into hives. In the 
next Talk more will be said about 
the inmates of the hive and methods 
of starting with bees. 








Modern dovetailed hive showing interior 
parts 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 





The American Honey Institute ex- 
presses its appreciation to all those 
who so generously contributed to- 
wards its success during the past 
year. It is especially grateful to the 
editors of the bee journals for their 
contribution of space; to those who 
incorporated honey in their recipes; 
to those who gave them on the air; 
and to those who gave money or as- 
sisted in any way. 

eee 

That the New Year may be one of 
felicity for you is the wish of the 
American Honey Institute. 

eee 

The Cooperative Merchandiser 
which is published monthly by The 
National Retailer-Owned Grocers, 
Inc. will have an article on honey in 
its next issue. 

eee 

On the Woman of Tomorrow pro- 
gram over WJZ, Radio City, New 
York, the Institute’s leaflet, Prize 
Winning Recipes, was described and 
offered to listeners who might ob- 
tain it upon request. (Within ten 
days 1400 requests had been re- 
ceived.) Other leaflets will be de- 
scribed and offered to listeners on 
future programs. 

eee 

The Sealtest Food Adviser—Win- 
ter 1940—has just issued a most at- 
tractive and worthwhile booklet. The 
cover page is in colors with waffles, 
little sausages and, of course, it must 
be honey in the dispenser. Honey 
Milk Toast is featured on page 6 and 
you will be delighted with the pic- 
tures of the youngsters eating it— 
“How They Love it!” 

eee 

The American Honey Institute has 
the cooperation of ‘‘Food Field Re- 
porter” for Institute Items. 

eee 

One of the largest milk concerns 
in the country has written, “I hope 
we can work up some type of cooper- 
ation. Certainly two such excellent, 
healthful products in combination 
ought to make this a ‘land of milk 
and honey’.”’ 


eee 
The California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change has recently issued an excep- 


tionally well prepared book contain- 
ing 100 Selected Recipes. Many of 
these luscious recipes have honey in- 
corporated as an ingredient. The 


book is a work of art and will be an 
addition to the American kitchen. 
e®*ee 
When are individual servings of 
honey in substantial paper contain- 
ers to appear on the market? 


eee 

Wouldn’t the auto license plates 
in various states be a good place to 
inscribe “a land of milk and hon- 
ey”? 
5 eee 

Bess M. Rowe of the Editorial 
Staff of ‘‘The Farmer’’ magazine had 
an excellent article on ‘“‘Make It With 
Honey” in the November 18 issue. A 
picture shows Mrs. Rood of Mankato, 
Minnesota, putting the finishing 
touches on a honey pumpkin pie. 

eee 

Over WJZ, Radio City, New York 
—the American Honey Institute’s 
leaflet, ‘Flavor Harmonies’. with 
Comb Honey”’’, was described and of- 
fered to listeners who might obtain 
it on request. (The first mail this 
morning brought 500 or more re- 
quests.) It has been necessary to use 
extra help the past ten days to sup- 
ply requests for various leaflets. 


eee 
The American Honey Institute ill 
sponsor a Honey-for-Breakfast Cam- 
paign beginning Easter Sunday 
morning, March twenty-fourth. May 
we have your cooperation? The In- 
stitute will have appropriate window 
streamers available at cost. Those 
who are responsible for window dis- 
plays should make liberal use of 
these attractive streamers, Please see 
that all stores have an ample supply 
of honey on hand. Watch the March 
issue of the Bee Journals for particu- 
lars. 
eee 
A Home Economics Department of 
one of the largest schools in the 
country has contributed to the Insti- 
tute quantity-sized honey recipes 
which will be available in leaflet 
form for tea rooms, cafeterias, and 
hotels sometime in the future. 
eee 
In 1939 a few of the leading col- 
leges and universities in our country 
included honey in their Experimen- 
tal Cooking Classes. These schools, 
as well as our industry, were bene- 
fitted by this experience. The Insti- 
tute can now tell of this work to oth- 
er colleges and try to interest them 
in similar work. 
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The Romance of the Imperial Valley 





The story of the marvelous development of this desert country below sea level into a 
veritable Garden of Eden is little short of romance. Imperial Valley is now feeding thou- 
sands of sheep and cattle on its six and seven cuttings of verdant alfalfa, which, in 
terms of apiculture, means bees and honey. Fig. 1. One of the hundreds of irrigating 
ditches that receives its water from the Colorado River and the Boulder Dam, Fig. 2. A 
dry ditch to be filled with water from the Boulder Dam. Fig. 3. The natural desert coun- 
try with its useless sage brush. Water will soon open this up. Fig. 4. Thousands of sheep 
and cattle are being fed on alfalfa pasture during midwinter. Fig. 5. A snapshot through 
the windshield of the car while in motion at 30 miles an hour show the beautiful high- 
ways all through the Valley. Fig. 6. A view of one of the main streets of El Centro, a 
thriving city in the center of the Imperial Valley. Ten years ago it was a little cross road 
town with a few stores. Fig. 7 is the scene of a tragedy where a whole family in an au- 
tomobile plunged down over the the mountain road. Fig. 8. The top of Mt. Wilson, 6000 
feet, from which point hundreds of towns and cities can be seen.—E. R. Root 
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Buy and Sell Here 
CLASSIFIED ADS 





Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. 

References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 cents per counted 

word each insertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word 

such as “a” and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any num- 

ber (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in the 
10th of month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


WHITE and light amber, new cans. Lewis 
Klaty, Carsonville, Mich. 

NEW CROP clover extracted honey. H. 
E. Crowther, Cass City, Mich. 

FINE clover honey, case or car. Leslie 
A. Davis, R. R. 2, Union City, Ind. 

FANCY clover honey, case or quantity. 
E. J. Stahlman, Grover Hill, Ohio. 

CHOICE clover-basswood honey in new 
60's. Noah Bordner, Holgate, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey 
M. W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 

HONEY—Light and light amber extract- 
ed. F. W. Lesser, Fayetteville, N. Y 

WHITE CLOVER honey in 60’s. MacMul- 
len-Lyman Apiaries, Greenwich, N. Y. 

CHOICE MICHIGAN clover honey in 
new 60's. David Running, Filion, Mich. 

CHOICE clover honey in 60's. R. C. Bish, 
successor to Moore Apiaries, Tiffin, O. 

FOR SALE—Light amber in 60-Ib. cans, 
$3.25, Roscoe F. Wixson, Dundee, N. 

BEST clover extracted. New 60's, case or 
ton lots. Irvin VanDevier, Medina, Ohio. 

GOOD CLOVER extracted in sixties, 6c; 
light amber, 512c. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, 
Ohio 

CLOVER comb and extracted. Quota- 
tions on request. Howard Grimble, Hol- 
comb, N. Y. 

MICHIGAN'S finest well-ripened white 
honey in new 60's. Jay Cowing, Jenison, 
Mich 

WELL STRAINED light to amber in 60's, 
cheap. J. Hassan, 1700 N. Franklin St., 
Phila., Pa. 

FOR SALE—Fancy Iowa white clover 
extracted honey. Kalona Honey Co., Ka- 
lona, Iowa. 


EXTRACTED 1938 and 1939 clover. Quo- 
tations on request. Scott Traxler, Scotts- 
burg, N. Y. 



























































ONLY small quantity amber and buck- 
wheat left. Cheap. Emery Horton, Hol- 
comb, N. Y 





NEW CROP white extracted in new six- 
ties. Case or carload. Harry C. Kirk, Arm- 
strong, lowa 





CHOICE clover honey. New 60's, sample, 
10c. Martin's Apiaries, Exchange St., Owos- 
so, Michigan 





ORANGE, palmetto and mangrove honey 
in new sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort 
Pierce, Florida. 


CHOICE GOLDENROD-ASTER honey, 6c 
per Ilb., granulated. John Thompson, Rt. 3, 
Cambridge, Md. 











FOR SALE—9 tons of finest clover ex- 
tracted at 6c, F.O.B. Bellevue. N. B. Que- 
rin, Bellevue, O. 


MICHIGAN clover honey in new cans 
and new cases. The Hubbard Apiaries, 
Onsted, Michigan. 

‘39 CROP extracted honey. White, 632c; 
light amber, 5c; buckwheat, 4!4c. C. J 
Freeman, Mesick, Mich 

MINIMUM CAR fine quality Northern 
Michigan extracted Price on request 
George Jaquays, East Jordan, Michigan. 

MICHIGAN'S finest clover honey at 6c 
a pound. W. J. Colebrooke. Opdyke & Pon- 
tiac Rd., Pontiac, Michigan. 

















White and amber clover honey in 5, 10, 
and 60-lb. tins Also fancy comb honey 
Harry T. Gable, Romulus, N. Y 


2000 LBS. WHITE CLOVER chunk comb 
honey in supers, make offer. Lose Brothers 
206 E. Jefferson, Louisville, Ky. 

HOWDY'S HONEY—A small lot of good 
buckwheat extracted All other grades 
sold out. Howard Potter, Ithaca, Mich. 

HONEY FOR SALE—All kinds, any 
quantity. H & S Honey & Wax Co., Inc., 
265-267 Greenwich St., New York, N. ¥. 

FANCY white clover extracted honey, 
can or carload. Price on request. Sample 
15c. Jos. H. Hoehn & Sons, Ottoville, Ohio 

WE BUY AND SELL ALL KINDS COMB 
and extracted, carloads and less; also bees- 
wax. H. Blitz, P. O. Box 3452, Philadelphia, 
Pa 























RASPBERRY and clover, blended by the 
bees in 60-lb. cans for 8c a lb. Sample for 
20c. Elmer Hutchinson & Son, Lake City, 
Mich. 


WHITE and amber clover, also buck- 
wheat in kegs and cans. Sample 10c, de- 
ducted from cost. Coggshall & Son, Gro- 
ton, N. Y 


COMPLETE line comb and bottled hon- 
ey, pure clover. Also packed in 5’s and 
60's. Central Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millers- 
port, Ohio 


NC. 1 TO FANCY light comb honey, 
$2.75 per case; No. 2 and amber, $2.00; in 
window cartons, 25c extra. H. R. Shelton, 
Parma, Mich 


CHOICE Northern New York clover hon- 
ey in new 60's and 5-lb. tins. Send for 
sample and price. A. A. French & Son 
Theresa, N. Y. 

SELECT LOTS white sweet clover, also 
processed white honey in 60-pound tins 


A. I. Root Co., 224 West Huron Street 
Chicago, Ill 


HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices 
on carload lots of California and western 
honeys. We stock all varieties. Hamilton & 
Co., 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 
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FRANK RASMUSSEN. Greenville, Michi- 
gan. Fancy comb and extracted honey. 

CHOICE white sweet clover, also extra 
light amber honey in new 60-pound tins by 
the case or carload. Dadant & Sons, Ham- 
ilton, Illinois. 

CLOVER HONEY—wWhite, choice amber 
and amber in new 60's, 5, and 10 Ib. pails; 
buckwheat in kegs and 60's. H. B. Gable, 
Romulus, N. Y 

NEW YORK State comb and extracted 
honey, buckwheat and elover, any quanti- 
ty, all size packages. Five-pound pails my 
specialty. Edward T. Cary, Midland Ave. 
and Tallman St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


OUR NEW CROP Michigan clover honey 














is now ready for the market. New cans 
and cases. Let us contract with you for 
your season’s supply. None better. E. D. 


Townsend & Sons, Northstar, Michigan. 


COMB HONEY. No. 1 clover, $3 case; 
No. 1 amber, $2.50; dark amber, $2; Fancy 
buckwheat, $2.50; No. 1, $2.00; 1938 comb 
at low price; clover extracted, 7c; am- 
ber, 615c; C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y 

FOR SALE—Finest quality white clo- 
ver honey in new and used containers. Al- 








so light amber and buckwheat. Address, 
Oscar H. Schmidt and Sons, makers of 
Schmidt’s Economy Foundation, R. D. 
No. 4, Bay City, Mich. 





HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We will not 
guarantee any honey buyer's financial re- 
sponsibility and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only, or on C. O. D. terms ex- 
cept when the buyer has thoroughly estab- 
lished his credit with the seller. 
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New shop and headquarters at Tifton, 
Georgia. 


Our Bees still Satisfy. 
They are Gentle, 
Good Workers, 

No Drones. 

Prompt Service. 


PRICES 
Two-pound Pkg. with Queen $2.45 
Three-pound Pkg. with Queen 3.15 
Four-pound Pkg. with Queen 3.85 
Five-pound Pkg. with Queen 4.55 
Extra Queens 75 


Generous Quantity Discounts 


MORLEY PETTIT 


TIFTON GEORGIA 











WHITE CLOVER honey, quote prices. 
Lose Brothers, 206 E. Jefferson, Louisville, 
Ky. 


WANTED—White clover honey New 


cans only. Clover Blossom Honey Co., 712 
Kossuth St., Columbus, O. 











WANTED—Carlots honey, state quantity, 
shipping point and price. Mail sample. 
Bryant & Cookinham, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

WANTED—Comb, chunk comb, white 
and light amber extracted honey. Any 
amount. Central Ohio Apiaries, Millers- 
port, Ohio. 





HIGHEST cash returns made the day we 
receive your beeswax. Write for shipping 
tags and quotations. Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Ky. 


CASH PAID FOR carloads and less than 
carloads of extracted honey. Send sample 
and best price. C. W. Aeppler Company, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 


WANTED—White and amber extracted 
Honey, any quantity, also Beeswax. Write 
The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl & Walnut 
Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—AIl grades 
tracted honey. Bee 
containers for sale 
12213 12th St., 











of comb and ex- 

supplies and honey 
Prairie View Apiaries, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


FOR SALE 


QUEEN PAINTING OUTFITS, $2.00 post- 
paid. Southwick Apiaries, Waban, Mas- 
sachusetts. 











WAX worked into high quality medium 
brood foundation 15¢ pound, 100 Ibs. $11.00; 
— super, 22c. Fred Peterson, Alden, 

wa. 
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Honey Wanted 


Carloads—Truckloads 
We will send our truck for a load of 300 
60-lb. cans if your honey is within hauling 
distance. 
OLD TAYLOR HONEY CO., 
Chandler, Okla. 





True-to-Name 
Fruit Trees 


True-to-Name trees are guaranteed not 
only by our own conscientious work, but 
also by the Massachusetts Fruit Growers’ 
Association who have certified thousands 
of trees for us. Their seal stays on the 
tree until you take it off. 

Kelly's trees are grown under ideal 
conditions of soil and climate. They are 
budded on whole root seedlings—not on 
small piece roots. 

; Low 1940 Prices 

Write for new 60th Anniversary Book 
of bargains. To show our appreciation to 
old and new customers, the prices are 
positively as low as they can be made 
for quality stock. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES 
321 Maple St. Dansville, N. Y. 
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Ask Your Neighbors 
lf We Fill Our Contracts 


Will have for early shipment Queens 
and Package Bees—State inspected 

free of disease—health certificate 
with each shipment—We invite you 
to Now write for full information 
and prices. We shall be glad to serve 
you 


LUCEDALE APIARIES 
Lucedale, Mississippi. 





Super Filling Stock 


Ideal Package Bees will fill your hives 
quickly with bees, and your supers quickly 
with honey 

Full weight—-Good queens—Prompt ser- 
vice—-Three-banded Italians—-Satisfaction 
guaranteed 

Prices 
2-lb. Package with queen $2 45 
3-lb. Package with queen 3.15 
Queens, each ‘9 
15 discount to dealers 


The Ideal Apiaries 


Wiggins Mississippi 


Three -Banded ITALIAN BEES 





2-lb. Standard Comb Pkg. with queen, $2.45 
Also Combless Package 2.45 
2 lib. M. D. Comb Package 3.00 
Untested Queen 75 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Write for discount 


J. P. CORONA 
Kenner, La. 


Weight 


tallian I 
d excellent honey 


onitive hipped on time Safe 


Box 124. 


Full 


packages f you! 
hardier 
P 





gentler ‘al watherer 
arriva and 
$2 4 ” pkg vith queer 15 

Karls Tr 4 j tit j 


W. E. PLANT, Hatties 


eount 


burg, Miss. 





















, amazingly improved galvan 
izing. Tougher, longer-lasting Copper 
Bearing Steel. Lew Factory Prices. 
WE PAY FREIGHT. Farm, Poultry 
and Lawn Fence; Steel Posts, Gates 
Barb Wire, Electric Fence, |Poultry 
Supplies, Paints, Roofing. Write 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
Dept.21 Muncie, indiana 
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BRANDING irons for hives, equipmen: 

and implements Made to order. John 
Conner, Caldwell, N. J. 





ATTRACTIVE prices on bee supplies and 
comb-foundation Send for catalog. Saves 
you money The Fred D. Muth Co., Pear 
& Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. Quality bee 
supplies at factory store prices Prompt 
shipment Satisfaction guaranteed. The 
Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—In California, long 
lished, profitable honey bottling 
Retiring. Would trade for bees. 
difference Box A. Gleanings, 
Ohio 


COMB FOUNDATION at money-saving 
prices. Plain, wired and thin section. Wax 
worked at lowest rates. Comb and cCap- 
pings rendered E. S. Robinson, Mayville 
N. Y 








estab- 
business 
Pay cash 
Medina 








CARTONS for cut Comb Honey 
tractive designs with your name 
dress. Low prices. Fast service. 
on request May Carton Co 
Traverse City, Michigan 

PINARD nailless queen 
Diamond Match Company, Los Angeles and 
Chico, California; Weaver Apiaries, Nava- 
sota, Texas Samples A. B. Pinard, 810 
Auzerais Avenue, San Jose, California 


FOR SALE—We accumulate bee supplies 
at our warehouses, slightly shopworn and 
fully serviceable, but discontinued for lack 
of sale. Write for complete bargain list. G 
B. Lewis Company, Watertown, Wisconsin 

FOR SALE—Fine quality queen mailing 
cages; Root quality bee supplies; both comt 
and extracted honey. Orders filled prompt- 
ly. Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles 
north of Detroit Hamilton Bee Supply 
Co., Almont, Mich 


FOR SALE—You will make a big cash 
saving by letting us work your wax int 
either plain or wired foundation. Send us 
a list of your needs for our lowest, earl) 
order discount prices We manufacture 


complete line of bee supplies. WALTER T 
KELLEY CO., Paducah, Ky 


New at- 
and ad 
Samples 
Box 257 


“Ji 





cage, Agents 

















BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 
ITALIAN QUEENS. W. G 
dletown, Pa 





Lauver, Mid- 





SILVER RUN QUEENS are sterling. Tr 
them W. E. Streetman, Midland, Ga 





CHOICE untested Italian queens, 50 cents 
WHITE PINE BEE FARMS, ROCKTON 
PA 





FOR SALE—200 colonies of 
anteed free from 
ganks, Idaho 


bees, guar 
disease E. F. Kent 





BEES FOR SALE--35 strong colonies 
No disease. State inspected. H. W. Coley 
Sarasota, Florida 

CAUCASIAN Package Bees Booking 
orders now for 1940 delivery P. B. Skin 
ner Bee Co., Greenville, Ala 


YES, SIR, WRITE for 1940 special price 
on package bees and queens Address 
Hessmer Bee Farm, Hessmer, La 


QUALITY ITALIAN bees and queens 
Place your order where you get the qua 
ity in the queen. B. A. Anderson, Opp, Alé 

ITALIAN queens. N. J. Experiment Sta 
tion stock, selected, carefully reared, 75¢ 
each Circular E. G. Carr, Pennington 
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February, 1940 


THREE-BANDED Italian bees and queens. 
Let us book your order for 1940 spring de- 
livery. Alamance Bee Company, Graham, 
N. C. 

YOUNG ITALIAN 
and Spanish customers. 
anywhere any time. D. W. Howell, 
man, Georgia. 

CAUCASIAN package bees and queens. 
Booking orders now for 1940 delivery. 
Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., R. 4, Box 132, 
Greenville, Ala. 

SWARMS WILL BE READY for shipment 
the last of March. Write us your needs and 
let us quote prices. Citronelle Bee Com- 
pany, Citronelle, Alabama. 

SEVERAL HUNDRED COLONIES in ten 
frame hives. Guaranteed no disease. Loca- 
tions go with the sale. J. A. Simmons, 
Box 1158, San Antonio, Texas. 


CAUCASIANS, MILLER BROTHERS. 
Three Rivers, Texas, Oldest exclusive Cau- 
casian breeders west of the Mississipp.i 
Packages with queens introduced. Write 
for Circulars. 

PETERSON’S PACKAGE BEES: Italian 
or Caucasian loose queens if wanted. 
Nucleus, also colonies. Combless package 
with queen, $1.50 upward. Further infor- 
mation on request. Honey Bee Apiaries, 
Sandwich, Ill. 


PACKAGE BEES, ITALIAN OR CAUCA- 





QUEENS for winter 
Queens shipped 
Shell- 




















SIAN. Choice of loose or caged queens. 
Express or Parcel Post. Try us. We solicit 
your patronage on the merits of quality, 


service, and price. CRENSHAW COUNTY 
APIARIES, RUTLEDGE, ALA. 


(THE CHEAPEST)—The best is always 
the cheapest. Green's queens with charac- 
ter are priced very reasonable, quality con- 
sidered. They will please you as they have 
pleased hundreds of others. Start shipping 
about March the first. D. P. Green, Deland, 
R. 2, Fla. 


JENSEN'S Package Bees and Queens. 
Service Unexcelled. Lowest Express charges. 
A postal brings our 1940 price list, etc. 
Let us quote you on your requirements, 
whether large or small. 26 years’ queen 
breeding experience behind our “Magnolia 
State” strain Italians. Won First Prize, 
Minnesota State Fair in 1939. Satisfaction 
assured. Our files contain many expres- 
sions of satisfaction, unsolicited. Jensen's 
Apiaries, Macon, Miss. 


QUALITY 3-BAND ITALIANS—Carefully 
reared queens, northern production tested 
stock. Package bees with queen introduced 
loose and a comb of brood, 2-pound pack- 
age, $2.25; 3-pound package, $2.75 Comb- 
less packages with queen caged, 2-pound 
package, $2.00; 3-pound package, $2.50. 
Additional combs of brood 50 cents each, 
additional pounds of bees 50 cents each, 
Discounts, 6 or more packages 5%, large 
orders quoted on request. No disease, full 
weight, safe arrival. Certificate of inspec- 











tion with each shipment. 10% deposit to 
book order and reserve shipping date in 
advance. A. D. St. Romain, Diamond, La 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Experienced beeman, good 
worker. Walter Rink, Port Hope, Michigan 


YOUNG MAN of good health and habits 
to work in commercial apiaries. A. L 
Coggshall, Ithaca, Y 


WANTED—Young, single, experienced 
beeman with clean habits. Must be able 
curve truck Paul Wilson, Westwood, 
alif 
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Get Running’s 


Bees 
And Get Honey—They Satisfy 


The kind we use in our extensive Michi- 
gan Apiaries. All Italian Stock. Service 
guaranteed. Ask for our circular 


2-lb. pkg. with choice untested Queen, $2.4 
3 
5 


mn 


3-lb. pkg. with choice untested Queen, 1 
Choice untested Italian Queen, 7 
Choice tested Italian Queen, : 
10% discount on 50 or more: 
15% discount on 500 or more. 


~ 
ov 


( 


David Running 
Filion, Mich. 


David Running Apiaries 
Sumterville, Alabama. 


— > Hello, Folks < 


Here We Are Again, 


Stevenson’s Line-bred GOLDENS 


Some writers have maligned Goldens ter- 
ribly. They've never had us to show them 
our Real Honest-to-Goodness value. These 
writers either received misrepresentatives 
of Goldens, or have interest in other 
breeds. 
Queens are large, uniform, and very pro- 
lific. Bees are large, the best of honey pro- 
ducers, and so gentle that it is a real pleas- 
ure to work with us. Not nervous and do 
not swarm until hive is filled. 
We'd like to travel to your place to show 
you “How Wonderful We Are”. Kindly 
write to 
STEVENSON’S APIARIES 
Westwego, La. 
for descriptive circular. 2-lb. pkg. with 
queen, $2.45; 3-lb., $3.15. Queens, 75c each 
Discount on 10 and over packages. 








MERRILL BEE COMPANY 
Italian Bees and Queens 


**Mississippi’s Oldest Shippers'’ 


Queen breeders for 29 years 


Bucatunna, Miss. 








Demand the Best for 1940 


You want bees and queens that will produce a 

good honey crop. Our Superior strain will do 

this for you, Do not gamble, use our bees and 
be sure of the best 


N. B. SMITH & CO. 
Calhoun, Alabama 





MACK’S QUEENS 
(They Speak for Themselves) 
List your orders for 1940 
We guarantee to please you 
HERMAN McCONNELL 
Rte. 2. 


Robinson, Illinois 
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| Make 1940 a Profitable | 
| Season by Using Our 


~ Package | 


Bees 


You will find them THRIFTY, 
GENTLE, INDUSTRIOUS, and 
GOOD WINTERERS. 


ae 45 


2-lb. with queen 
3-lb. with queen 3.15 

No extra charge for LOOSE (Intro- 

duced) queens 
Discounts 

50 Net $ 250 to$ 500 15% 

100 5% 500 to 1000 20% 

250 10° 1000 up 25% 


$’ lto$ 
50 to 
100 to 


A card will put you on our reg- 


ular mailing list. 


Rossman & Lon3 
P. O. Box 133, Moultrie, Ga. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 














10,000 VIRGIN QUEENS 


during the 
Root Com- 


have been safely introduced 
last three seasons in The A. I. 
pany'’s queen-rearing yards, all with 
Pritchard's introducing cages. The Chan- 
try candy attachment has given good re- 
sults in introducing laying queens direct 
from mailing cages. I made those that we 
use. You can make yours. Our illustrated 
leaflet tells how and why we use them, 
and how to make cage candy to use in 
them. One introducing cage, one candy at- 
tachment, and the leaflet, will be sent, post- 
paid, sales tax included, for 25c. Address 


MEL L PRITCHARD, Medina, Ohio 





Frame Spacer Tools 


Write for circular. 
Give your dealer's name. 


H. A. SCHAEFER, Osseo, Wis. 
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WANTED—Young, experienced beeman 
with clean habits. Give age, weight, height, 
and references in first letter. C. H. Scha- 
der, Sunnyside, Washington. 


WANTED—Reliable young man of good 
health and habits, to assist in commercial 
apiaries; some experience preferred. 
Write complete personal information, refer- 
ences, and wages expected with room and 
board provided. Elton Lane & Son, Tru- 
mansburg, New York. 


POSITION WANTED 


~ WANTED POSITION. Experienced bee- 
keeper, also queen breeder, package man. 
Am married mm 


Saunders, Potosi 
Missouri. 


EX-JEWELER must quit, wants job with 
Southern shipper and breeder. Amateur 
for twenty years Salary no object, go 
anywhere Unencumbered. Finks 
Miami, Okla 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—One 
tractors. State condition 
seals, Harlingen, Texas. 


WANTED to 

















or more large radial ex- 
of same. J 





1940 crop, white 
clover extracted honey for package bees 
.. S. Griggs, 711 Avon St., Flint, Mich. 


WANTED—Buckwheat honey in exchange 
for Spanish needle honey or Cyphers in- 
cubators. Honey Bee Farms, Vineland, N. J 

WANTED 
who desires to sell out. 
details. Wm. D. Osborne, 
Massachusetts 


WANTED 
ment or less 
Crop usually 


trade 








To contact retiring beekeeper 
Fair terms. Give 
Jr., Middleboro 





100 hives of bees and equip- 
Will take 50 hives on shares 
is 150 to 200 Ibs. Also want 








a 4-8-20 frame extractor. V. C. Lamport 
Hecla, S. D 
BABY CHICKS 
MAKE MONEY with poultry. Read 


America’s leading 
latest information 


poultry magazine for 
Three years $1.00; nine 





months 25c. Poultry Tribune. Dept. C52 
Mount Morris, Illinois. 
MAGAZINES 

THE INDIAN BEE JOURNAL—The only 
bee journal in India. Sample copy free 
Yearly 7c.6d. Apply Editor, Indian Bee 
Journal. Jeolikote, Dist. Nainital, U. P 
India. 





“WATCH MICHIGAN.” Read the MICHI- 
GAN BEEKEEPER, published monthly at 
406 E. St. Joseph St., Lansing, Mich. 50c 
a year, 3 years for $1. Sample copy upon 
request 





DAIRY GOATS 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Dept. 419, Fair- 
bury, Nebr. (big monthly magazine, 3 years 
$1). gives complete information. Introduc- 
torv 5 months, 10c., 


SEEDS 


SEEDS RUSSIAN OLIVE TREE, 
package. Produces abundant nectar 
three weeks following honey locust. 
ter Bristol, Lewiston, Idaho. 


EXTRACTORS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Root 4-frame automatic rev 
honey extractor, 912 inch. pockets, No 
4325, $32.00. John J. Sueper, Rt. 2, Grand 
Island, Nebr. 











15 cents 
for 
Wal- 
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February, 1940 
SALES PROBLEMS SOLVED 


(Continued from page 76) 
Boy’. The label made sales; the quali- 
ty made customers; and they stayed 
with me for they remembered the 
trade-mark and the name. 


“Another thing, don’t try to hold 
your product too high. Customers 
know honey is sweeter and more 
healthful than sugar, but they dis- 
like to pay so very much more for 
the product of the bee. Hold your 
price within reason. Sell your harsher 
flavored honey to bakers and candy 
makers. Not that this type of honey 
is not good for its purpose, but it is 
not relished by good judges of honey 
in its natural state. As to the bad 
tasting honey, either avoid the spots 
where such blooms prevail, or feed 
the product to your workers in their 
winter quarters. They may not like 


it, but I've never known them to 
complain.” 
North Hollywood, Calif. 
eee 
JUST NEWS 

(Continued from page 94) 

9:00—The grading problem—E. J. Dyce, 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada. 

10:00—-Improving the marketing of honey. 
M. P. Rasmussen 

11:00—-Milk and honey shall ye eat. H. H 
Root, Medina, Ohio. 

P. M. 

2:00—Time and temperature in relation 
to the destruction of yeasts in hon- 
ey, G. F. Townsend, Guelph, On- 
tario, Canada. 

3:00—-Time and temperature in relation to 
the damage to honey, E. F. Phillips. 

4:00—Movies: The realm of the honeybee. 

6:00—-Dinner, Bethel Grove Community 
Home (3 miles from City line on 
Slaterville Rd.). Speaker, Professor 
Adrian M. Newens, Ithaca College, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Wednesday, February 14 

A. M. 

8:30—-Improvement in beeswax handling, 
H. H. Root, Medina, Ohio 

9:00—-Modern extracting plants. Illustrat- 
ed, E. J. Dyce, Guelph, Ontario, 
Canada. 

10:06—-The value of Methyl Bromide, Prox- 
ate and Chlorasol in the control of 
the wax moth, G. F. Townsend, 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada. 

11:00—Election of officers and directors. 
Report on the heating and cooling 
of a can of honey (Demonstration). 

P. M. 

2:00—-Package bee management, R. H. 
Kelty, East Lansing, Michigan. 

3:00—Good and bad practices in com- 


mercial apiaries, A. C. Gould, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 
Empire State Honey Producers’ Association 
Women’s Auxiliary 
Comstock, Room 145 


P. M. 
2:00-4:00—-Tuesday and Wednesday, Feb- 


ruary 13, 14. Program to be 
announced. 
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Reliable Service 
Reliable Package 


THREE-BAND ITALIAN BEES 
AND QUEENS 
I produce and sell the very highest 
Quality Package Bees and Queens. 
Bred for those who appreciate Quality 
and Production. 
Price list via, Express Collect. 
2-ib. Package with Select Untested 
Queen 


1 to 10 packages $2.45 each 
10 to 50 packages 2.30 each 
50 to 100 packages 2.15 each 


100 or more packages 2.00 each 
3-lb. Package with Select Untested 
Queen 
10 packages $3.1 
50 packages 3.0 
50 to 100 packages 2.85 each 
100 or more packages 2.65 each 
For larger size packages add 70 cents 
per pound for each extra pound 
of bees wanted. 
Select Unt. Queens, .75 each; 
Queens, .65 each; 50 or more Queens, 
.60 each. Select Tested Queens double 
the price of Untested Queens. 
Service and Quality guaranteed on 
everything I ship. Book your order 
early and reserve shipping date. 
W. E. HARRELL 
Hayneville, Alabama 


each 
each 


1 to 
10 to 


Vicouw 


10 to 50 

















THRIFTY BEES---Combless 


Packages and Queens 


Forty-eight years’ experience assures you 
of the finest stock of THRIFTY three- 
banded Italian bees and good service. 
Our combless packages are guaranteed full 
weight. Our shipping crates are made of 
the lightest material and screened four 
sides. We ship you young, THRIFTY bees 
that build powerful colonies in time for 
your honey flow. All packages and queens 
are guaranteed to reach you in good con- 
dition. Book your order early and be sure 
of the best delivery. 
Write at once for 
prices. 
Remember THRIFTY 
to please. 

W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 

Fort Deposit, Ala. 


Breeders Since 1892 


full information and 


bees are guaranteed 





Cutts’ Packages and Queens 


Order now for April and May delivery. 
Italian package bees with queen. ; 
2-\b. 3-lb. Untested queens 
1-12 $2.45 $3.15 75¢c 
13-49 2.30 3.00 70c 
50-99 2.15 2.85 65c 
100 up 2.00 2.65 60c 


J. M. CUTTS & SONS 
Rt. 1, Montgomery, Ala. 
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What's Your 
Other Hobby? 


These fine magazines will give you the 


latest, inside information on their re- 
spective fields, and lead you to more 
profit and pleasure. All are monthies 


except last two named 


Poultry Item 2 
Leghorn World 2 
Plymouth Rock Monthly 2: 
Rhode Island Red Journal 2 


American Turkey Journal 50 
Milking Shorthorn Journal 50 
American Pigeon Journal 1.00 
American Rabbit Journal 1.00 
Small Stock Magazine (rabbits, 

cavies, etc.) 00 


Hog Breeder (all breeds) 
Swine World (P. C.’'s only) 
Sheep Breeder (& Karakula) 


The Sheepman Magazine 00 
American Bee Journal 00 
Beekeepers’ Item 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 


No ee ee 
— 
— 


Angora (Goat) Journal 00 
Goat World (all breeds) 00 
American Farm Youth 
(10 numbers) 75 
Belgian (Horse) Journal 
(quarterly) 1.00 
Send coin, bill, money order, check 
or stamps 
MAGAZINE MART 
Dept. GB La Grange, Ill. 











Gaspard’s 


















Quality Golden and Three-Banded 
Queens, and package bees, either on 
comb or combless, for Spring 1940 de 
livers Twenty-one years’ experience 
which assures you of prompt and ef 
ficient service satisfac tion guaranteed 
Write for prices on type of packages 
you need, and will be glad to figure 
with you. Place your order early and 
reserve shipping date Address 


J. L. Gaspard, Hessmer, La. 
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CAUCASIANS 


Extra gentle, prolific, long tongue, 
excellent workers—10% to 40% 
ahead of Italians. 


CARNIOLANS 


Prolific at all times, build up rapidly, make 
beautifully white combs, most excellent 
workers. Colony records of 435 Ibs. ex- 
tracted each. Both races reared here in the 
North. Hardier and thriftier. 


2-lb. package with queen $2.50 

3-lb. package with queen 3.25 
Queen introduced and among the bees. 
Booking orders now. More convenient for 


and southern Canada. Less 
express charges, less net cost, less time in 
transit, arrive better condition. Ask for 
free paper and quantity prices. 
ALBERT G. HANN 
Glen Gardner, New Jersey 


2-lb. Package Italian 
Bees and Queen, $1.95 


Health Certificates 


E. A. CASWELL 
4019 Piety St. Rt. 4 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


eastern states 








Queens and Package Bees 
CAUCASIANS * ITALIANS 
Over 25 Years’ Experience 

RIO GRAND VALLEY 

HEADQUARTERS for TRUCKERS 

On Weslaco Progresso Highway 


Paying 30 cents a pound for Beeswax in ex 
change for Bees and Queens. Queens, 75 cents 
each. 2-lb. pkg. bees with queen, $2.45 each 
3-lb. pkg. with queen, $3.15 each. One of our 
customers took 1620 queens on one truck at 
one time last spring to North Dakota 
We do lots of trading. What have you! 
WANTED HONEY. Send sample. 


Blue Bonnet Apiaries 
R. 1. Box 70, Mercedes, Tex. 








24-Hour 


Service 
“@ 


BEE SUPPLIES 





et Our 1940 Prices 


For 3-Ply Foundation, Quality Hives, Triple- 
Locked Corner Frames, Sections, Veils, 


See Your Root Dealer 
A. Il. ROOT CO. OF INDIANAPOLIS 


HEADQUARTERS 


Smokers, etc. 


121 N. Alabama St. 
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A Master Mind 


Such a term might be applied to the mind of 
E. R. Root. He has not only stored in this 
mind of his, the happenings and develop- 
ments in the beekeeping world but he has 
recorded them. This master mind has sifted 
from the world’s literature on bees the very 
best. He has contacted both scientific and 
practical men, selecting outstanding author- 
ities in every phase of the subject. Such 
names as the following appear in the ac- 
knowledgment part of the preface of the 
1940 edition: 

Dr. E. F. Phillips 

Miss Annie D. Betts 

W. J. Nolan 

Dr. C. L. Farrar 

Frank E. Todd 

Dr. E. Oertel 

Geo. H. Vansell 

Dr. H. S. Paine 

Dr. R. E. Lothrop 

Dr. Warren Whitcomb 

James I. Hambleton 

Dr. A. P. Sturtevant 

Prof. H. F. Wilson 

Prof. F. B. Paddock 

Dr. W. E. Dunham 

Dr. J. E. Eckert 

Dr. M. H. Haydak 

Dr. E. C. Alfonsus 

Dr. O. W. Parks 

and many others. 


A Master Mind Prepares 
A Masterpiece 


No beekeeper’s library is complete without this wonderful reference 
book on bees. The index with over 5000 references helps you find infor- 
mation on any subject. 

800 Pages—800 Illustrations 

Bound in imitation leather 

2.50 postpaid 
With a 2 years’ subscription to Gleanings in Bee Culture, $3.50 
(In U. S. and Canada) 


The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 
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The foundation of 
our industry is con- 
sumer interest in 
honey. American 
Honey Institute is 
developing more 
consumer interest 
and thereby helping 
beekeepers. Help 
yourself by helping 
the Institute. 
[Even $1.00 will help.] 
Send remittance to 


American Honey Institute, 


Madison, Wisc. 
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TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


LOOSE QUEEN package bees, speedy 
service, honey producing quality, lowest 
prices. Full weight, baby bees. Give them 
a trial, circular on request. Byron Frey, 
2758 Griffith, Berkley, Mich. 


CHOICE Italian Package Bees. Write for 
prices. Rapides Apiaries, Winnfield, La. 


WANTED—One 1895 edition of A B C 
in Bee Culture. Make offer before sending. 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, Box 1, Medina, 
Ohio. 


9 BASSWOOD SEEDLINGS, 2 foot, or 
6 Pink HONEYSUCKLE bushes, 12 inch, or 
25 Caragana (Siberian Pea Tree) hedging 
18 inch, postpaid for $1.00, plus any bank 
check exchange. Nectar producers. Lewis- 
Dadant dealers in this territory. Nicollet 
County Nursery, St. Peter, Minn. 


FINEST New York white clover honey 
in any container. Angus Carruthers, Syra- 
cuse, Rt. 


WANTED—Industrious young man of 
good health and habits to work with bees. 
State age, weight, height, experience, and 
wages expected. Board and room provided 
M. L. Winn, King Ferry, N. Y. 


























CLOVER in 60's, 7c; light amber, 6c. 
E. S. Miller, Valparaiso, Indiana. 
FOR SALE—Root uncapping machine, 


little used, Woodman revolving comb hold- 
er, and large size Brand Capping melter. 
Ray C. Wilcox, Odessa, N. Y 


READY WIRED FRAMES—Scientifically 
correct wiring results in perfect combs, re- 
duces swarming 75% Literature free. 
Sample 10c. A. E. Wolkow, Hartford, Wis. 


BEEKEEPERS in Minnesota and ad- 
joining States interested in nuclei write 
now for a real proposition. E. E. Salge, 
Weslaco, Texas. . 

FOR SALE—Our Colorado Apiaries lo- 
cated at Manzanola, Colorado, or trade for 
bees in Southwest Texas. Write Miller's 
Caucasian Apiaries, Three Rivers, Texas. 
A complete outfit ready to move into. 
Good milch cows also. 


FOR SALE—Clover honey, sixties and 
fives. Ralph Hibbard, 131 Benedict St., 
Watertown, N. Y 
_FINEST white clover honey in new six- 
ties. Case or carloads. Leroy C. Keet, Wa- 
tertown, N. Y. 

INDUSTRIOUS young man of good hab- 
its and some experience for coming season. 
Room and board furnished. State full par- 




















ticulars first letter. Coggshall and Son, 
Groton, N 

WANTED—Reliable young man of good 
habits, to assist in our apiaries. Room and 


board furnished. 
particulars. N. 


State experience and full 
L. Stevens & Son, Venice 








Center, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Honey in 60's, buckwheat 
and fall flowers, $3.00 per can F.O.B. here. 
Wm. F. Vollmer, Akron, N. Y. 

OHIO delicious white honey, extracted 
In new 60-lb. cans. Fine flavor, $3.60 per 
can. Melrose Apiary, Delphos, Ohio. 





UNEXCELLED QUEENS—packages, ser- 
vice. Competitive prices. Consider trades. 
Floyd Anderson, Ty Ty, Georgia. 





WANTED—White and light amber ex- 
tracted honey. George Eykamp, Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio. 





NUMBER ONE cut comb clover honey. 
George Eykamp, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
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Genuine 
Mountain Gray 
Bees 


16 years’ selective breeding 


of Caucasians 

Most of our foundation stock was im- 
ported direct from 3 breeding stations 
in Russia, “Home of Caucasian bees”. 
With more than 30 specimens of do- 
mestic and foreign races tested, ours 
out-ranked any for tongue length. It’s 
natural for Caucasians to have the long- 
est tongues and to be the gentlest bees. 
One colony of Caucasians (spring count) 
produced 803 sections of comb honey 
weighing not less than 13 ounces per 
section. A daughter from one of our 
direct imported queens headed _ the 
above colony. 

Book your orders now and name de- 
livery dates beginning April 10th. 
Prices: pkg. bees, any number, with 
queens, 2-lb., $2.45; 3-lb., $3.15; 4-lb., 
$3.85; 5-lb., $4.55. Untested queens to 


June Iist., 75c each. Any number, after 
June ist, 50c. Tested, $1.50; select test- 
ed, $2.00; breeders, $5.00 and $7.00. 


Safe delivery, full weights, and honest 
dealings guaranteed. Catalog free. 


Bolling Bee Co., Bolling, Ala. 











Write today for illustrated cata! 


and prices. Describes al 
models. Many exclusive 
features. Easy oper- 

| ating. It’s fun to 





=lAWN pt tg 


~eAMIENG PORT aT WIS. 


2019 Park St 








PACKAGE BEES 
Three-Banded Leather- 
Colored Italians 


Light Shipping Cages 

No Drones or Virgin Queens 
Good Overweight Young Bees 
Queens that are Guaranteed 
Against Supersedure in 1940 


Write for prices. 


The Crowville Apiaries 
J. J. SCOTT, Prop., Rt. 1 
WINNSBORO, LA. 
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Three-Band 


Italian Bees 
and Queens 


Northern Production Proved 


Stock. 

Highest Quality Young Bees, 
Good Workers. Better Service. 
Price 
2-lb. pkg. with queen, $2.45 ea. 
3-lb. pkg. with queen, $3.15 ea. 
Write for liberal dealers dis- 
count. Live delivery and satis- 


faction guaranteed. 


W. O. Gibbs 
Willacoochee, Ga. 











Bees for 1940 


Better prices on several thousand 

packages of bees with queens if 

booked now, act quickly. We are 

now booking orders for spring 
delivery. 


YORK BEE COMPANY 
Jesup, Georgia 


(The Universal Apiaries) 


FOR SALE 


Nothing but 








Italian Bees and Queens the 


Best. Bright Yellow and _  Three-band, 
Queens, 65c each 
1 lb. bees with young queen, $1.75 
2 lb. bees with young queens, 2.25 
3 lb. bees with young queens, 2.75 
Discount on 10 or more pkgs 
You send for them, they go 
GRAYDON BROS. 
Rt. 2, Greenville, Ala. 
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THE UNEXPLAINED QUEEN 
(Continued from page 87) 
obtaining an egg and getting back 
to its own hive with the strange odor 
still upon it. The absurdity of such 
assumption has been well expressed 
in the literature 9%. 1°. 11, for I am not 
alone in refusing to entertain the 
idea, which is flouted by beekeepers 
of experience equal to those men- 

tioned. 

6. An egg may be fertilized in the 
oviduct of a worker bee. 

Some surmise is here required, but 
the facts demand that you do not 
hastily set aside this suggestion as 
impossible. Actually, it may not be 
even improbable. 

Let me take you along the lines of 
thought which emboldened me to put 


this hypothesis before you. It ran 
thus:— 
a. In an African honeybee, A pis 


recognized that 
females. 1° 


well 
produce 


unicolor, it is 
laying worker 
13, 14, 15, 16 

b. The last of the unsealed brood 
in a queenless stock would common- 
ly receive an extra supply of food, 
there being then but little competi- 
tion for nursing attention. 

c. It has been shown!7 that workers 
supplied with unduly large amounts 
of food during their larval stage only 
have enlarged ovaries, but actually 
develop spermathecae apparently 
functional. 

d. Should such bees be present in 
a queenless hive they might well de- 
velop an instinct for mating. Doubt- 
less such mating would be facilitated 
by the presence of undersized drones 
reared in worker cells, and although, 
for anatomical reasons, the mating 
might not be fully accomplished, it 
could yet serve its purpose, and, if 
successfully survived, occasion the 
fertilization of one or more eggs. 

e. The coupling of a drone with a 
worker bee has incontestably been 
twice observed, once in Prussia!* 
and once in England.!9 

f. Lastly, I remind you of our pre- 
mise that things happen more often 
than observed, and postulate that, 
since such coupling has twice been 
seen, it has occurred on other occa- 
sions. more often, perhaps, than we 
imagine, for compared with _ the 
chances of observing one are small 
indeed. How seldom, for example, 
does one see the actual coupling of a 
queen and a drone, though so much 
more common an event? Perhaps 
once in a life time, even though we 
watch for this common occurrence 

(Continued on page 123) 
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THE UNEXPLAINED QUEEN 


(Continued from page 122) 

Can we then wonder at not seeing 
the rare coupling of drone and work- 
er, or deny its possibility because we 
do not see it accomplished. Nay, it is 
lucky indeed that the act has even 
twice been detected, and we owe 
thanks to the two observers who took 
the pains to verify their observations, 
and establish this mating act beyond 
all cavil. It is for us to give thought 
to its significance. 

Such were the steps whereby I was 
led to the conclusion that in the 
atavistic phenomenon of a mated 
worker lies the logical explanation 
of “The Unexplained Queen.” 
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Knight's 
Package Bees 


and Queens 


LEATHER-COLORED ITALIANS 
THE BEST HONEY GATHERERS 


$2.45 
3.15 
3.85 
4.55 


2-lb. Pkgs. 
3-lb. Pkgs. 
4-lb. Pkgs. 
5-lb. Pkgs. 


including young queen, 
including young queen, 
including young queen, 
including young queen, 
deduct 75c. 
25 packages. 
50 packages. 
100 packages. 


Queenless packages, 

5% discount for 
10% discount for 
15% discount for 


Young laying queens, guaranteed mated 
pure, 75c each; 25 and more, 65c each 
Tested queens, last fall rearing, $1.00 
All packages will contain young bees, 
no drones, and full weight guaranteed. 





Jasper Knight 


Hayneville, Ala. 














WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- 
ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS 





MY CARNIOLANS SATISFY BETTER 


Jan Strgar strain. Gentler bees, whiter combs, more honey. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Queens introduced free. 


Combless package: 
M. Dadant Comb pkg. 
Standard Comb pkg.: 


2-lb. bees, queen, $2.30; 
2-lb. bees, queen, $2.85; 
2-lb. bees, queen, $2.45 
Dealer's discount 50 pkgs., 


3-lb. bees, queen, $3.00 
3-lb. bees, queen, $3.45 
3-lb. bees, queen, $3.15 


10%; 100 pkgs., 15% 


EPHARDT’S HONEY FARMS, LETTSWORTH, LOUISIANA. 











FOR PROFIT 
OR PLEASURE 


SUPERIOR QUALITY—LARGE 
SUPPLY—QUICK SERVICE— 

FULL WEIGHT —LIGHT SHIPPING 
CAGES—YOUNG BABY BEES— 
CHOICE QUEENS 








1940 Package Bees and Queens 1940 
Bright Three-Banded Italians 


—AS GOOD AS MONEY CAN BUY— 


NORMAN BROS. APIARIES, 


YES, WE 
HAVE THEM 


Whether you are Duying bees for profit 

or pleasure you will be pleased with our 

bright 3-banded honey-gathering strain 

of Italians. Safe arrival, satisfaction guar- 

anteed, health certificate furnished. They 

will be ready when you want them. 
Write for prices 


RAMER, ALA. 
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a Stock PACKAGE 
Leather-colored | BEES QUEENS 


Quality Italian Select 


Large Vigorous Queens from Stock (Breed- 








Italians 


The best stock of Leather-colored Ital- ers, Drones) with Record Crops in North 
; ‘ aa — Seed & Gentle—-A Pleasure to Work. No Disease- 
ians—queens and package bees. Bred from Health Certificate. Ship on Your Date. 
carefully selected and _ tested breeders, | Young Bees—No Drones. 
Imported from Northern Italy in 1938, for Quantity Discounts. 
their gentleness and wonderful honey-gath- Write for Prices. 


ering qualities 


2-lb. pkg. with select queen, 1 to 10, $2.00 R. B. Herier, Valdosta, Ga. 


3-lb. pkg. with select queen, 1 to 10, 2.50 
4-lb. pkg. with select queen, 1 to 10, 3.00 
Selected untested queen, each, .60 








Write for prices on larger lots. Austwaiien Teakeusing Ww 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 


Book your order now and reserve your > : - 
: Southern Hemisphere is the 


shipping date. Once we fill your order, you 


will always be satisfied with our prompt “Australasian Beekeeper” 

service, full weight, low supersedure, and Subscription 5 shillings per year. Start 
safe arrival any time. Inquire for International 
‘a , | Money Order for five shillings (Austra- 

Over 12 years’ experience lian) at your Post Office 
, aii Write now to The Editor, P. O. Box 20 

You must be satisfied - soaps 
- edie West Maitland, New South Wales, 


Australia. 











Dixieland Apiaries 
WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- 


Greenville, Alabama ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS 





Solicit Subscriptions 


Among Your 
Beekeepin? 
Friends 


A number of persons have written us 
for our offer to reliable persons. 
However, we still have a few locali- 
ties where the right person can se- 
cure a number of subscriptions. Write 
for sample copies. Give references. 


Circulation Manager 
Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Medina, Ohio 
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FOR BETTER BEES 


Garon’s Progeny Test 
Three-Banded Italians 


An ever-increasing number of buyers are looking forward to the day of “THE 
BETTER BEE”. It is surely coming. 

We are now proving it with our Progeny Test Italians. 

Our Progeny Test method in connection with Government Experiment Stations 
and private co-operators has marked an additional milestone in our steady progress 
for BETTER BEES. 

Do not forget either, that we have never been surpassed for utmost efficient 
service. No drones, young bees, honest weight and on time delivery of your ship- 
ments. 

Do not place your order before you get our price list and latest circular. Send 
in your names promptly. 


GARON BEE COMPANY, DONALDSONVILLE, LA., U. S.A. 








BETTER BRED QUEENS Three-banded Italians 


When you buy a pair of shoes and they are satisfactory, you want more like them. Try 
our bees and be among our Satisfied customers. Let us quote you prices. 


CALVERT APIARIES, CALVERT, ALABAMA 


JENSEN'S 


Package Bees and Queens 
“Magnolia State” Strain 


& Co. 
ITALIANS 


Breeders of Italian 
At prices no higher. Quality comes first | 
with us in rearing our queens, and filling | Bees and Queens 


our packages. Uniformity is what ups the 
per colony average of the honey crop, and 








Sullivan Wright 


tells the story of proper breeding methods Guarantees quality and dispatch will 
26 years’ queen-breeding experience, with feature their 1940 service. 
21 years’ consecutive, developing and im- 
proving our present strain, which is in PRICES 
such universal favor everywhere they go 2-lb. pkgs. lto 5 pkgs $1.95 
oni . - wees _ 2-lb. pkgs. 5 to 50 pkgs. 1.90 
You won't get stung buying Jensen's Bees | 3-Ib. Lrg ito 8 ciate. 250 
With Service that brings ‘em back. 3-lb. pkgs. 5 to 50 pkgs 2.45 
7" sal eicinas a me | | Queens 65 
1940 prices on Jensen’s Bees and Queens Queens 100 or more ‘60 
2-pound packages 3-pound packages 
1- 10, $2.50 each 1- 10, $3.25 each | Write for prices on quantity orders 
Lath oi — ay ae as — Satisfaction guaranteed. We will book 
101-500. 2.05 each 101-500. 2.80 each your orders without deposit so place 
Queen-Loose packages, add 15c each your orders early and have your choice 
QUEENS 75c each; $65.00 per hundred | of shipping date 


Dealers 15 per cent discount . * 
from first price brackets. | Sullivan Wright & Co 
| + 


For Booster packages deduct price of Queen. 
JENSEN’S APIARIES Gilbertown, Alabama 


Macon, Mississippi 
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Caucasian | 
Apiaries 


will be under new management 

this season and we assure you 

the best possible service and 

satisfaction as well as purely 

mated Mountain Gray Cauca- 
sian Queens. 


Write for circular and special 
prices on your needs. 


make 


Our package bees will 


you a profit. 


Caucasian Apiaries 
Brooklyn, Alabama 



































Italians Caucasians 


Queens * * Packages * * Nuclei 


Our strain of bees and our service 
is second to none. Write for prices. 


Weaver Apiaries 
Navasota, Texas 








Loose-Queen Packages 


If you are in the market for package bees in 
1940, and want the best for your money, then 
you owe it to yourself to try our loose-queen 
you owe We can't satisfy our customers now 
with anything else. They are so easy to 
install and the queens ready to begin laying, 
our customers want nothing but loose queen 
packages 
3-lb. pkg $3.15; 25, 5% dis.; 
50, 10% dis., 100, 15% dis. 
2-lb. pkg., $2.45; 32, 5% dis.; 
64, 10% dis.; 129, 15% dis 
Queens, 75c each; 50, 10% dis.; 100, 15% dis 


Taylor Apiaries, Luverne, Ala. 
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GREETINGS FROM BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 
(Continued from page 85) 
| country awaiting only settlement and 
the roads that follow. In the Prince 
George district, farther north, we 
have more open country with every 
prospect of developing beekeeping 
on a commercial scale. The settlers 
there have discovered that the land 
is natural clover soil and although 
their present interest in bees is mere- 
ly for pollination purposes in seed 
production, no doubt honey produc- 
tion, if successful, will become a ma- 
jor industry. I have not had the op- 
portunity of visiting this part of the 
province yet, but Mr. C. B. Gooder- 
ham, our Dominion Apiarist, has paid 
annual visits to the territory for 
some time and he freely predicts the 
probability of a million-pound honey 
crop from this district alone. The 
Department of Agriculture is start- 
ing a Dominion Illustration Station 
in the Prince George area and bee- 
keeping will be one of the projects 
so we should soon have some reliable 
data on the possibilities for honey 
production there. 

Our settlers are of diverse types 
and of many nationalities. It seems 
that almost every immigrant from 
the Central European countries that 
take up land in B. C. must keep a 
colony or two of bees as they did in 
the Old Country. Very few, however, 
use the various types of hives they 
have been accustomed to as they 
quickly realize the advantages in the 
simplicity of the American standard 
even where they make their own. 
They avail themselves of American 
beekeeping literature and are usu- 
ally very willing to co-operate for 
their mutual benefit. They have a 
keen interest in quality stock and as 
they depend on the South to supply 
their queens and package bees they 
desire closer relations and a better 
understanding of their mutual prob- 





lems, with the bee breeders in this 
country. 
WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- 


ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS 


A Good Rule to Go By 
Buy your Italian bees and queens from 
ALABAMA APIARIES 
Mt. Pleasant, Alabama 








. -$2.45 


2-lb. package with queen . 
3.15 


3-Ib —— with queen 
5% discount to ‘dealers 


We are hn orders for 1940 delivery. 
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I940 PRICES 


Look at our 1940 Beeware catalog for announcement of our 


most important improvement in many years. 


Most wooden goods listed in our 1940 catalog are not advanced 
in price over 1939. Having made heavy advance purchases of raw 
material we will be able to maintain 1939 prices on most wooden 
articles. At least our purchases will protect you against price ad- 


vance until our demand has exceeded 1939. 


Our 1940 catalog is now ready and if you do not receive a copy 


or want to be sure to get one, just drop us a postcard. 


Most beekeepers who plan any expansion will want to secure 
and assemble their supplies for 1940 during the winter. Why not 
send us a list of the items you need? You assume no obligation to 
buy and we will be glad to quote you surprisingly low prices, de- 
livered if you wish. Let’s get going on 1940 now. Write us today and 


Save. 


G. B. Lewis Company 


Watertown, Wisconsin 


Branches: Colonie & Montgomery Sts., Albany, New York.—1117 Jefferson St., 
Lynchburg, Virginia.—110 W. Main St., Springfield, Ohio.— 
214 Pearl St., Sioux City, lowa. 


Write to our office nearest to you 
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No. 26, SLIGHTLY HEAVIER 
(No. 28 is the regular wire) 

We are offering our stock while it 
lasts at the following prices: 

18— 1 pound spool ..... $ .34 each 
120—12 pound spool 18 each 
144—-'4 pound spool ..... .12 each 
68— 1 ounce spool ..... .08 each 
All prices are net and F.O.B. Medina. 





(Cash with order) 


The A. I. Root Co. 


Medina, Ohio 
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